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A recent independent study made by a 
professional consultant found in 10 out- 
standing college food, nutrition, and 
health textbooks that, without excep- 
tion, among other breakfasts, a basic 
cereal breakfast, mostly based on the 


Iowa Breakfast Studies* appeared in 





NOILIYVLON 


JaNSISAH 


every textbook examined. 

These studies, originated in 1948 by 
the College of Medicine at the State 
University of Iowa, demonstrated that 
an adequate breakfast was beneficial, 
whereas previously only opinion 


prevailed. 


*A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies, published by Cereal Institute, Inc., May 1, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


cereals are low in fat 
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EVEN GLAMOROUS BAVARIAN 
CREAM, with strawberries (See Page 43 of new Knox 


On-Camera Recipes) can.seem simple enough to your students... 
when you base your teaching on the unique words-and-pictures 
method of presenting recipes introduced by the nw KNOX 


ON-CAMERA RECIPES, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
GUIDE TO GEL-COOKERY 


Bavarian Crease wo «sm Ey oem 


oth and satisfying, this superb FRUIT AND NUT BavARuN. 


crowning touch Follow Steps 1 through 6 - 
1 cup well-drained feet hen fe 
mix 


mish ‘ fresh fruit freit and 4 
with @ ga) nish of § "4 cup chopped 
imto mixture with whipoet = 


cream 
COFFEE BAVARIAN. 
ln 4 
INGREDIENTS A “ep | add 2 tablespoons i . 
1 envelope Knox Unflavored Gelatine . oe coffee to gelatine and — 
4 cup suger. divided a ; 
\% teaspoon salt a + 
2 eae’. separated { 
1% cups mith a; ae 
i teaspoon veniila . 
i cup heavy cream whipped 
. 


W onde ? fully sme 
dessert is given a 


Remember 

—the whole topic of Un- 
flavored Gelatine becomes 
easy to grasp, easy to teach 
when you use the new Knox 
recipe book and the new 
materials that come with it. 
If you have not yet ordered 
them, write us today—so 
you can use them soon! 


KNOX 
~ CAMERA RE 


New Knox On-Camera 
Recipes, a 52-page book. 
Shows you (in 322 pic- 
tures) as it tells you, like 
a TV demonstration. 
Vividly outlines simple 
principles for all Unfla- 
vored Gelatine dishes. 
Includes 66 recipes and 
variations—see sample 
at left. 

| 


Re 


Wier is 


(PLATING 


Cook over boiling water, stirmng i 

Nr ex cp Sesteeryesenam oewer—  onsunty wnt etre * What is Gelatine?—a 
1 and salt thoroughly im top © colorful leaflet in primer 
double boiler style. Outlines the 
source, manufacture, 

_— , : history, benefits of Un- 
—_ : ’ j flavored Gelatine. 
. “Background” with real 

‘ student interest. 
# 


aw * : Ce o 


= oa i ns 
tir in Beat egg whites until stiff. Beat a - ree r a QO? 
Remove trom Nowe nae 5 in remaining Ya cup suger od FA bgt ra’ =o 
4 wos write consistency ate 
Basic Gelatine Mixture 
and 5 types of Gel Dishes 
in poster form (35 x 45 
inches) —gives the key to 
every gel recipe. Visually 
focuses class attention 
with a words-and-pic- 
tures demonstration. 


on serving piatter and 





id 
oun id. and chill Unmo 
Tuqpennte ®-f8tee 2 arnistt 
r . 4 cream into ge atine & 2 e 

Fold whippes un F R E iz g§ Your new Knox On-Camera Recipes 
anere ’ ® and What is Gelatine? come free to 
you and each of your students (up to 20 per class 
with one poster per class. Send us the coupon today! 
Knox Gelatine, Inc., Johnstown, N.Y., JH-3 
Please send me (_) free copies of new Knox On- 

Camera Recipes with leaflets and poster. 
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KNOX GELATINE, INC., JOHNSTOWN, N.Y, 
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A new edition of a classic text 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


FIFTH EDITION 


By Louise J. Peet, lowa State University, and 
Lenore S. Toye, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. The 
equipment field changes rapidly, and this edition pre- 
sents the latest available information. Changes and 
additions: most of the illustrations have been simpli- 
fied, and they include suggestions on improving 
kitchen arrangement; gives new material on saving 
motion and energy by proper equipment storage facil- 
ities; air conditioning is shown to be a year-round 
process, involving heating as well as cooling; the 
information is expanded on materials for floor cover- 
ings; lists are given of manufacturers and associations, 
as the best sources for more information. The aim of 
the book is the same—to give the student what she 
will need to know to choose the best equipment within 
the limits of her budget. 


March 1961. Prob. $9.25* 


376 pages. 


... and another brand-new edition 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


FOURTH EDITION 


By Sina Faye Fow er, formerly with U.S. Navy 
Dept.; Bessie Brooks West and Grace M. SHUGART, 
both of Kansas State University. Expanded and 
modernized, all recipes are standardized on the basis 
of 50, and each successfully used in a variety of situa- 
tions. Part 1, general information: amounts of food 
to buy for 50, amounts of prepared food for 50 por- 
tions, tables of weights and equivalent measures for 
all common foods, and other useful information. 
Part 2, recipes: about 350, with about 300 variations, 
including proper cooking methods. Part 3, menu 
planning: enlarged to include planning procedures 
and menus for most types of food services. Part 4, 
special meal services: meals for special occasions, and 
foreign food suggestions for buffet service—hard to 
find otherwise. 1961. In Press 


CONSUMER BUYING 


By CLEo Fitzsimmons, Purdue University. The first 
text of this nature and scope to be available for col- 
lege-level instruction. ‘People build a way of liv- 
ing,” writes the author, “out of the purchases they 
make. If they understand the setup of markets and 
some desirable management and buying procedures, 
they should be able to come close to a way of living 
they approve of and desire.” This is the book’s gen- 
eral aim, as it deals with all aspects of consumer buy- 
ing (in major classifications), in a language that is 
bright, clear, and instantly meaningful. The second 
part covers specific problems and procedures affecting 
people as they buy the goods they want—including 
the “purchase” of health, recreation, and transporta- 


tion. 1961. Approx. 584 pages. Prob. $8.50 


FOOD SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT PLANNING 


By Lenpat KotscHevar, Michigan State Univ., and 
MarcaretT E, Terre, Univ. of Washington. How 
to plan and equip kitchen and dining facilities, and 
their layout—both private and institutional—from 
the viewpoint of maximum efficiency of operation. 


May 1961. Approx. 440 pages. Prob. $11.75* 


QUANTITY 
FOOD PURCHASING 


By Lenvat KortscHevar, Michigan State Univ. Pre- 
sents the factors important in quantity buying of 
foods, lists uses of many food items, and covers waste 
factors in preparation. 
of foods, in perhaps the most thorough treatment ever 
1961. In Press 


Discusses the entire range 


given to this subject. 


DESIGN FOR YOU 


By Bit Locknart and ErHev JANE BerTLer, Texas 
Technological College. Gives a working knowledge 
of how to create and evaluate designs by: combining 
basic understanding with art terms; suggesting crea- 
tive experiments; and showing how to appreciate the 
importance of art as it applies to present-day living. 


1961. Approx. 240 pages. Prob. $8.50 


* Text edition available for college adoption 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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A FEW YEARS FROM NOW, your 
students will be cooking for families of 
their own; most will be cooking with Gas!* 


a. 


; 


+Y 





,re 
. wf . 
haa > 
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March 1961 





them how on modern automatic Gas ranges 
that have won the Gold Star award! 


New “Keep-Warm” control (140- Students and teachers both love 
200°) is useful, versatile; opens up the famous Gas ‘“Burner-with-a- 
ind, be- Brain” ** 


cause it’s Gas, it’s truly accurate automatic, at no extra cost! 


new pre-cooking methods that makes every pan 


Ranges built to Gold Star standards 
are as important in the classroom 


Rotisseries and meat thermometers 
familiarize students with new ways 
to cook meats right with Gas—auto- 
matically! No waste, no worry. 


as the home—for top quality, top 
efficiency and top value-for-your-dollar! 


“Every inch is a cinch to clean’’— 
helps you teach proper working 
methods, keeps your class ranges 
new-looking far longer 


Even beginners get beautiful brown 
results, with Gas—and broiler door 
stays shut, so class and classroom stay 


cool. A boon to everyone! 


They will 
Live modern...for less... 


with 
... 4 
*Right now, almost all new homes are being heated with Gas . . . and the 
cooking choice generally follows the same pattern. The overwhelming 
majority of American women choose to cook with Gas. 
**4.G.A. Mark © Am. Gas Assoc., Inc. AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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SP what 1s the menstrual flow? 


. How does it all happen? 








3, aT hat is the menstrual cycle? 





4. Are variations in the me nstrual period normal: 





j. 7 hy does your period sometimes come hate or skip a month? 








6. Why do some girls start menstruating sooner than others: 








7M hat bi ippens to the egg if et isn't ferti ilix A? 





§ What bh. ippens at menop. muse? 


9. How « ofte n should you change your santtar) protection? 





10. What should. you do about dispose il problems on visits and long trips 





11. How Can you carry extras without giving. yourself away? 


12. T he at Causes menstruc il oder? 





Are te impons safe to use: 


15. Can unmarried girls use tampons: 


16. Can a tampon get lost: 


17. Hou can you learn to use a t impon? 


rs. hy do some girls have cramps w ile MenstT te wating: 














What can you do for menstrual cramps: 


~ 
© 





| 


Should you take physical education w bile menstrus iting? 


What about horseback riding, skiing, ke iting during your 1 period: D. acing too 


S 





N | h& 
ee 





Can you go swimming w hile menstru sting? 


How can you look good when you're feeling blue: 


Why dog girls have pimples: 


}N TN | 
> ie 


| N 
| he 





What can n you do about pimples? 


How « “an You keep fre sh and dainty on me STV il days 


= 


iN | N 





What can you do about odor: 


Can a bay tell by looking at you that you're h. ving.) your ur period 








|N | 


| oc 


How should you act on a date w hen yOu h, zve your period 


ih 
‘S 





These questions answered in Tampax Incorporat | M318 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 


Free 24-page student’s booklet "lease send me the free material listed below 


ii ‘ a Accent on You * a booklet for students 
most complete of its kind © “From Fiction to Fact.” a teach 


- . On Becoming a Woman,” a |160-page book dealing 
most valuable of its kind with adolescent interests and problems 


based on actual interviews with Order card for free additional supply of the above 


er’s guide 


thousands of girls 


Mail this coupon now for “Accent on You...” 
the free booklet for students——and get the 
rest of the Tampax® Educational Kit, too. 








How Do You Get the Message to Administrators, Faculties, 
and Others about the Value of College Home Economics? 


The Answer Is— 
THEY’LL NEVER KNOW IF YOU DON’T TELL THEM THAT... 


It is an important profession for men and women 

It offers varied and unlimited career opportunities with good salaries comparable to other leading professions 
Nonmajors as well as majors can profit by enrolling in home economics courses 

The demand for trained home economists is greater than the supply 

Home economics is academically sound 

The college can help relieve the shortage of professional home economists by supporting recruitment programs 


with scholarship aids to talented students 


THEY’LL NEVER KNOW IF YOU DON’T SHOW THEM ... 


A good program in action 

That “course content” and “teaching” are up to date with the space age 

The scope and depth of the program 

The value of the things taught and learned in home economics 

Publications of significant scientific research findings in home economics 

Career materials which have been prepared for your locality and the national scene 

Photographs, slides, filmstrips, and motion pictures of activities which take place in the college program 

Programs and exhibits which emphasize the scientific, technological, and sociological phases of the courses 
taught 

Requests that you get from schools, business, industry, government, and other agencies for graduates to fill jobs 

Letters from your graduates giving accounts of the values they have received from home economics in 


their personal, home and family, and professional lives 
continued on page 159 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THEY’LL NEVER KNOW IF YOU DON’T SUGGEST THAT... 


Someone from the home economics faculty is on each important college committee . . . 


Orientation and Guidance 


especially Freshman 


Home economics faculty and students appear on public programs which will give them an opportunity to 


show that they have intellectual capacities. 


These are some of the techniques which have been used by others. You might find them useful also. 


REMEMBER... 


YOU are the resource person. 
Keep administrators and others well informed. 


REMEMBER ... 


You don’t have to DEFEND home economics with an aggressive, antagonistic approach. Just “Tell the 


Story” . . . truthfully, positively, enthusiastically, and optimistically. 





Men in Home Economics 
Chicago, Illinois 


As a man trained in Home Economics and mighty 
proud of this fact, I want to add to the remarks made 
by Arnold Baragar in “Opportunities for Men in Home 
Economics” in the December JourNAL. 

Home Economics is more than housing and equip- 
ment. It’s a broad area of endeavor—a way of life—a 
philosophy—an area that is wide open to men to find 
a means of providing for that “family.” 

Mr. Baragar writes, “Men are just beginning to enter 
the areas of housing, family economics, and institution 
administration.” This may be true for the areas of 
housing and family economics but it is not true of 
institution administration. 

Fifteen years ago Dean Marie Dye at Michigan State 
saw her Home Economics building invaded by me and 
in less than a year she had close to fifteen male Home 
Economics majors in Institution Administration. This 
trend continued until there was a program developed 
for men to be trained in Institution Administration 
in conjunction with the Hotel Administration depart- 
ment. 

I really disagree with Mr. Baragar’s statement of 
doubting that men would take “an entire home eco- 
nomics curriculum at the undergraduate level.” Not 
only can I conceive this but I did it and I am no 
quirk of nature. Nor were the other men who followed 
me. We were normal humans in search of exactly 
what we wanted. 

Home Economics is not merely research in various 
areas of life, but an area devoted to training men and 
women for a career. I have always been convinced that 
here real preparation on a tangible basis is accom- 
plished. We in Home Economics were not taught in 
abstract but in fact. We worked and learned by using 
actual tools. At the end of our undergraduate, and I 
stress undergraduate, training we were prepared to 
accept positions of responsibility. 


I agree that we must “tell men that there are many 
opportunities in home economics,” but let us also 
remember to stress preparation for specific careers. 
This preparation is being done at the undergraduate 
level. It's a fact that today many Colleges, Schools, 
Departments of Home Economics have men enrolled 
at the undergraduate level. Is there a means of deter 
mining how many? This would be an interesting piece 
of research. 


Loyau E. Horton 
Director, Food Services 
Associated Colleges of Illinois 


Journalism in the Far West 
Reno, Nevada 


This . . . is to show you how thoroughly I read my 
copy of the JouRNAL. 

In the December issue of the Journna., there is an 
article mentioning California State Polytechnic College 
as the only college or university in the Far West offer- 
ing a major in home economics journalism. May I 
present these facts: 

1. The University of Nevada is considered to be in the 

Far West 
2. Nevada has offered a curriculum in home economics 

journalism since 1957 (see page 11 of the enclosed 

brochure ) 

Nevada also offers a work experience, like the stu- 
dent teaching program, in all areas of concentration. 
This takes place in the second semester of the junior 
year, and consists of an eight-week block which pro- 
vides for directed observation and participation by the 
student in a chosen home economics profession. In the 
case of the home economics journalism student, she is 
assigned to an internship with one of the Reno news- 
papers, advertising agencies, radio or television stations 
under experienced people in the field. We're biased 
enough to think it is an excellent program. 


Marlyn J. Horn 
Associate Director 

School of Home Economics 
University of Nevada 





® Esther Peterson appointed director of Wom- 
en’s Bureau. Mrs. Esther Peterson, legislative 
representative of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, has been named assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Women’s Bureau. For her new post, she 


had the endorsement of many individuals and 
organizations in Washington who have had an 
opportunity to work with her on legislative pro- 


grams. 


® Faith Fenton of Ames, Iowa, was named by 
the AHEA to appear as a witness on hearings on 
standards for orange juice products. The hearings 
were held in Washington in early February under 
the sponsorship of the Food and Drug Adminis- 


tration. 


© A Positive Approach to Strengthening the 
Family 


This statement was prepared by the AHEA com- 
mittee on federal research related to home economics as 
background material for legislators and members of 
the executive branch of the government. 


The people of our country are the nation’s most 
important resource. National policy must support 
the ways and means to assure the development of 
new knowledge, the education and training of 
leaders, to the end that the family may serve 
better the individual and the nation. 

The unprecedented developments within the last 
decade have created both hazards and opportunities 
of such magnitude that attention must now be 
turned to the’ development of individuals capable 
of directing. these new powers to beneficial ends. 
This means that efforts to improve the quality of 
life in families and the quality of education—forces 
which to a large extent determine the values and 
goals of individuals—must have the attention of our 
leaders before more time has passed. 

Our national leaders must never forget, nor view 
as unimportant, the fact that the family, as a social 
system, serves to transmit the social heritage to 


each new generation. The solidarity of the family 

is significant, for upon it rests the responsibility for 

helping the child mature socially, emotionally, and 
physically. Families are thus charged with the 
most fundamental job that needs to be done in 

America today—the rearing of children to maturity— 

with all that is implied therein. 

The family also must provide conditions which 
make possible productive and rewarding lives for 
all adults, lives which have significance for all ages 
and all times. It must create an environment which 
enables the aged to live out life in dignity. 

We can say with Charles W. Elliot, “The eleva- 
tion of the family and of family life are the prime 
object of civilization.” 

What is asked? For the past five years, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has studied how 
the Federal Government could effectively discharge 
its responsibility toward American families. 

We recommend action which we believe fits into 
the broad goals and policies of the Kennedy 
Administration. 

The American Home Economics Association asks 
that there be established on the federal level « 
unit of government known as the National leotets 
for the American Home. It shall be the responsi- 
bility of this Institute; 

A. To strengthen and expand scientific research in 
those fields of learning directly related to the 
family and its well-being. 

B. To provide the means for scholarships and fel- 
lowships to assure graduate and post-doctoral 
training for essential personnel for teaching and 
other professional positions. 

. To develop and make available to professional 
personnel sound information based upon re- 
search essential to the integrity of professional 
work. 

What are the anticipated results? Under such a 
program, it is expected that new importance will 
be attached to the family as a basic unit of society 
and that it will be recognized as the “training 
ground” for future citizens who must be capable 
of dealing with problems our nation faces. The 
solidarity of the family, in the rapidly changing 
world, will become again a goal of primary im- 
portance. 

As answers are found to many and diverse prob 
lems confronting families, progress will come and 
national goals will be advanced. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-second Annual Meeting, 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 


Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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New Resources for Research’ 


E are living in a changed and in a chang- 

ing world. You and I know an entirely 
different America than our parents knew; in turn, 
our children and youth as they move forward into 
adulthood will face still another world. In a nut- 
shell, the factor of change poses the great chal- 
lenge of home economics (1). People will find 
satisfaction in living only to the extent that they 
can deal with their needs and with the circum- 
stances of their times, In all aspects of our pro- 
fession—teaching, extension, and research—we aim 
to help individuals and families develop compe- 
tences fundamental to effective living. But before 
we can give this help we must understand our 
changing times and the significance. 

Home economics seeks this understanding 
through research. It relies upon its own programs 
and upon those of other disciplines in the arts and 
in the social and physical sciences for the knowl- 
edges and skills that will help people meet the 
challenge of change. 

Home economics, itself, has built a research pro- 
gram of considerable stature. To date, it largely 
has placed its emphasis on problems dealing with 
the basic needs of life for food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. This program will need to continue, for our 
concepts of basic needs change as new knowledge 
is accumulated and as we come to understand 
the impact that modern society may have on needs 
and preferences. But home economics, also, has a 
vital interest in other aspects of family life. It is 
important that it extend its research in new direc- 
tions if it is to retain its position as an important 
educational discipline. We need to know much 
more than we do about the times and the circum- 
stances and of their influences, beneficial and detri- 


' Journal Paper No. J-4029 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 


165. 


Pearl Swanson 


Dr. Swanson is the assistant director of the lowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment 
Station at Iowa State University and is a member 
of the committee on federal research related to 
home economics of the American Home Economics 
Association. This paper was presented at the 
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mental, on families themselves, on the growth and 
development of individual family members, and on 
the role played by families in a democratic so- 


ciety. 
Need for an Expanded Research Program 


In substantiating this claim for the need of an 
expanded program of research we must define 
problems that are of special importance to the 
family. This is not an easy task and probably 
should be undertaken step-wise. This means that 
first we need to examine and become acquainted 
with the setting in which today’s families live. This 
done, we can identify situations and occurrences 
within this setting which may be reflected, either 
directly or indirectly, in what the family is, how 
it behaves, and what its goals and values are. Then 
finally, in terms of information thus gained, we can 
consider special problems that beset the family and 
society today. Such exploration should establish 
areas where research is needed and set the direction 
of the research activities of the future. 

What facts and problems will a study such as I 
have outlined reveal? The limitations of this paper 
make it impossible to examine all of its potential 
facets, but I hope that a more or less generalized 
discussion of a few items in each category will lend 
support to the premise that research relating to 
family life needs strengthening 
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USA in Its New Dimensions 

First, let us take a look at the setting in which 
families live today. We see a country, a United 
States, that suddenly has acquired new dimensions 
(2). We see an affluent society. We see a United 
States that survived the depression of the 1930's 
and the hardships inflicted by World War II and 
the Korean conflict. We see a country that emerged 
from these crises with the strongest economic 
system in human history, one capable of attaining 
a total national output in 1960 that meant an aver- 
age family income of approximately $6,000 per year. 

America’s story is a story of productivity. Its 
rate of output has risen so fast that the average 
American worker today produces nearly six times 
as much in one hour of work as his great grand- 
father did in 1850. This fabulous increase in out- 
put per man-hour is due to the steady expansion of 
our factories and productive plants; to our skills 
in improving methods and processing and in pro- 
viding more and better machinery to back up the 
human worker with vast amounts of inanimate 
energy. Today, muscle power from animals and 
humans plays only a small part in our productive 
capacity. Nearly 99 per cent of the total useful 
work-energy of the country comes from machines. 

But as America’s productivity has increased, 
working hours have gone down from an average of 
about 70 hours per week in 1850 to the 40-hour 
week of today. 

As a result, leisure time for recreation for the 
average American has nearly doubled since 1900 
and seems likely to increase further. 

But in looking at our nation, we also must look 
at its people. We are steadily increasing in num- 
bers. There now are about 177 million people in 
the United States in contrast to 152 million in 1950. 
Population growth presently seems to be largely 
determined by “natural increase.” 

Several factors are responsible for this natural 
increase in population. For instance, we note that 
the death rate has dropped sharply since 1900 and 
may fall still further. Then we are the “marrying 
Americans.” Both marriage rate and birth rate are 
high and relatively stable and are likely to remain 
so barring war or depression. With jobs easy to get, 
more and more young people marry at an early age 
and start their families early. They feel secure 
about their personal future. They are not forced to 
choose, as did their fathers and grandfathers, be- 
tween getting a start in their careers and getting 
married. They can do both. 

Finally, we must take the tremendous increase 
in the number of older people in our population 
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into account. The number of those of age 65 or 
over quadrupled from 1900 to 1950. The indica- 
tions are that the number of older people, as well 
as their proportion of the total population, will 
continue to rise over the next 20 to 30 years. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of 
“consumer units—meaning families; persons living 
alone or with unrelated persons; lodgers; servants; 
and all who maintain independent households—” has 
increased from about 50 million in 1950 to an esti- 
mated 58 million in 1960. (2, p. 12) 

We should note also that the advancing economy 
has contributed further to a feeling of personal 
security through the tremendous protection to 
health that it has provided. Here we find some of 
the answers for reductions in the death rates of 
infants and children, for the increase in life ex- 
pectancy. At the same time, we find the challenge 
to our ingenuity to do what we can to help prolong 
the productive years and to increase the satisfac- 
tions they may provide. 

New Situations 

This new America represents a shift from an 
agrarian to an industrial society. A change of this 
order is bound to give rise to new situations that 
in turn create problems and adjustments that 
families and individuals heretofore have not faced. 
I shall refer to only four of these situations to 
illustrate what may be involved: (1) changing 
patterns of consumption, (2) the growth of sub- 
urbia, (3) shifts in the nature of work, and (4) 
the new leisure. 

1. Changing patterns of consumption. In the 
decade from 1947 to 1957, the average income of all 
families increased 60 per cent, that of families with 
children under 18, 71 per cent (Chart 1). In the 
same interval, consumer prices increased 20 per 


FAMILY INCOME IS INCREASED 


Cuart 1. Changes in family incomes in the United 
States 
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cent. It is clear as we examine consumption pat- 
terns that an increase in standards of living has 
accompanied this new affluence. People are better 
fed, better clothed, and better housed than they 
ever have been before. But new problems are 
arising in relation to the consumption of food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

As our economic system moves into broader 
dimensions we are not likely to buy much more 
food than we are buying now. An average person 
can eat just about so much food, and this amount 
remains remarkably constant in good times or bad. 

But as incomes rise, eating habits shift. Much 
more eating is done away from home than formerly. 
In 1959, one-fourth of the consumer’s food dollar 
on the average was spent for food served away 
from home (3). To what extent are restaurateurs 
providing foods of high acceptance quality, pre- 
pared to retain nutritive value, and of sufficient 
variety to permit the selection of meals that will 
provide their quota of the day's nutritive needs? 
Does the manager catering to the needs of the 
patron with incomes average or below consider 
items like these? How does the growing practice 
of eating away from home affect the total nutritive 
value of the day’s meals? How are eating habits of 
children being influenced? 

We, also, are shifting in regard to the kinds of 
food we eat. As incomes rise, consumption of 
“cheap and filling” foods shifts to the use of foods 
of high protein and vitamin value, to the use of 
delicacies and of choice foods. The homemaker 
also is buying whole new lines of food to use in 
feeding her family—ready mixed, pre-baked, frozen, 
and concentrated foods; low-calorie salad dressings; 
frozen dinners; instant potatoes. She likes sliced 
bread; clean, sorted, and packaged vegetables and 
fruits; easy-mix juices; and new canned foods. To- 
day’s homemaker demands and 
apples, oranges, green beans, and other produce, 
Sylvia Porter in one of her 
American Consumer is 


gets tomatoes, 


all the year around. 
columns writes that Mrs. 
eager to hand over a fortune to any American 
businessman who will offer her new and improved 
products that have values she can see, feel, or trust 
even though they may cost more. The producer of 
foods needs to know what Mrs. Consumer expects. 
Which in turn brings us face-up with the impor- 
tance of having information that will help the home- 
maker make the best use of her resources—human, 
time, and money—in choosing food for her family. 

Despite the proportion of income spent for 
shelter, housing remains an economic and social 
problem for families, communities, and the nation 
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Cuart 2. Condition of housing in metropolitan and 
other areas in the United States 


(Chart 2). 
that are in sound condition and with 
meet human needs. In general, the quality of hous- 
ing appears to be more favorable in metropolitan 


as a whole Families need places to live 


facilities to 


areas than it is in rural and other areas. A definitely 
smaller proportion of metropolitan dwelling units 
are regarded as dilapidated, for example. 

Statistics also tell us that home ownership is at 
an all-time high (Chart 3) particularly in non-farm 
areas. What kind of houses are people building and 
buying? Do they think in terms of provision of 
space that will take care of the general business 
of living and of the work and play of the family 
as a group and as individuals? Then, how well do 
contemporary styles of architecture meet the needs 
of modern living? 

Home economics has made a definite contribution 
in studies 
we need information about the needs of many more 
segments of our population than we have—about 
the needs of young and old as they live in our 
And then how « 


of the functional aspects of housing, but 


changing society can we see that 
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this information is put to use by prospective home 
builders, architects, contractors, construction firms, 
lumber companies, and others? 

And now a few words about the segment of our 
income that we spend for clothing. Clothes help 
keep us warm in winter, cool in summer, and 
should contribute to a pleasing appearance at all 
times. No wonder then that expenditures for cloth- 
ing represent a considerable item in our budgets. 
What we spend for clothing, shoes, accessories, and 
personal care seems to be an item that shifts up 
and down according to our circumstances. In the 
mid-1950’s, we were spending about 12 to 13 cents 
of the average dollar for clothing. In general, as 
incomes increase, clothing takes increasingly large 
amounts of the budget. Age, occupation, sex, where 
people live, and style tendencies influence the 
amount of money spent on clothes. 

The extent to which we may be meeting our 
clothing needs has been studied by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (2). Its statistics 
suggest that about 25 to 30 per cent of city dwellers 
are spending inadequate amounts for clothing 
(Chart 4). Does this mean that income that might 
be spent for clothing is being diverted to other pur- 
poses—the purchase of an automobile for instance? 
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Cuart 4. Adequacy of expenditures for clothing by 
city dwellers in the United States 


What represents an adequate clothing require- 
ment probably needs further definition. The con- 
formity and casualness of ways of living associated 
with the urbanization of our society are reflected 
directly in clothing needs. But, even so, why should 
one little middle-class junior-high girl’s wardrobe 
contain 35 skirts as a study presently in progress 
indicates? 

Requirements for clothing and for household tex- 
tiles and fabrics also bear a direct relation to the 
wearability, durability, and cleanability of the new 
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textile materials constantly being introduced by in- 
dustry. There is indeed much that we need to know 
about clothing requirements, the buying habits of 
people, and factors affecting the consumption of 
clothing. 


FAMILY SPENDING PATTERNS 
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Cuart 5. Changes in spending patterns of families in 
the United States 


But the American public also is spending its 
money in new ways (Chart 5). In 1901, the 
average city family spent about 80 per cent of its 
income on food, housing, and clothing, and had 
only 20 per cent left for all other items. Even with 
the increased cost of living, the average city family 
in the last decade paid for its food, housing, and 
clothing with less than 60 per cent of its income 
leaving more than 40 per cent for other things. 
What are these other things? They may represent 
in part those less tangible but still important needs 
of life—cultural growth, education, health, travel, 
savings, community participation. But it is evident 
that this 40 per cent also makes possible spending 
for items representing nonessentials and luxuries 
way beyond anything previous generations dreamed 
of. 

Science and technology have contributed to a vast 
array of new foods, old foods in new guises, new 
textiles, new fabrics, new products for use in the 
home, new home construction materials. With the 
expansion that has occurred in total manufacturing 
capacity, these products, materials, and equipment 
are flowing in a steady stream into the market place. 

All are being offered to the consumer in grand 
array. And the consumer is buying. Sales of con- 
venience items are skyrocketing. The sheer dimen- 
sions of current and contemplated selling efforts 
have become a national problem. Vance Packard 
(4) says that millions of consumers are being 
manipulated, razzle dazzled, mood-conditioned. 

Society seems to be keyed to the necessity of 
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expansion. Today's luxuries are becoming tomor- 
row’s mass production. 

Where are Americans drifting under all the pres- 
sures that tend to make them imprudent and care- 
free in their consuming habits? Some students of 
our society believe that a new philosophy of waste 
is taking hold, for the ever-mounting productivity 
is inspiring marketers to devise strategies that impel 
people to discard products soon after they get them 
so that they will buy new products, new models 
(4). Does not this suggest that our whole value 
system needs examination? 

Motivation research when geared to the interest 
of producers and sellers is often directed to the 
question, “Why do people buy?” But, home 
economics research also should orient itself to this 
same question if consumers of the future are to be 
educated for discretional selection and intelligent 
rejection of goods and services from the appealing 
and perplexing supply spread before them (5). 
In our society of affluent markets and high level 
consumption, consumers need information to help 
them “size up” the probable service expected from 

product in relation to the primary satisfaction 
sought through its use. 

But what things determine such expenditure- 
satisfaction relationships? Again, Liston (5) indi- 
cates that the real task comes in obtaining facts 
and interpreting them in meaningful ways to con- 
sumers. How may inputs of human and material 
resources be identified and measured? What con- 
cepts or images do consumers have of such satis- 
factions as comfort, convenience, health, beauty, 
and economy? Which satisfactions are given rela- 
tively high or relatively low. priority by different 
cultural groups? How can we identify quality 
characteristics of goods and services which are more 
likely than others to yield a given type of consumer 
satisfaction? 

I now have said enough to indicate that studies 
of consumption patterns of goods and services used 
by the American public are tremendously im- 
portant, and I believe that home economics re- 
search has a special role to play in these studies. 
On what bases are we Americans spending the 
270 billion dollars that our affluent society has 
placed at our command? What is the role of women 
in determining the way we spend our money? 
What are the values and goals that establish our 
spending patterns? Are we utilizing the resources 
at our command—human, time, and money—to get 
the things we really want out of life? Are we 
building up a value and goal system that will carry 
on into the next generation? If so, for good or bad? 


NEW RESOURCES 
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The growth of suburbia. The face of America 
is changing. The Atlantic coast from Boston to 
Washington is nearly one continuous suburb; on the 
Great Lakes, Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo merge 
together; San Francisco meets San Diego. The 
roughly 60 million people (one-third of the popula- 
tion ) that live in our suburbs represent “every patch 
of democracy’s hand-stitched quilt, every economic 
layer, every laboring and professional pursuit in 
the country.” (6) 

More and more, suburbs are setting the stand- 
ards and establishing the mores of our civilization. 
They are the pacemakers in the building of new 
cultures and new value systems in modern 


American society. Max Lerner has said that most 


of the forces that are remaking American life today 


are focused here. (7) 

Suburbia in the beginning seemed to promise 
a good way of life for parents and children. But 
the pe ndulum is swinging from contentment to 
disturbing personal and social unrest (8). Similari- 
ties of families as to occupation, education, and 
interests have led to a certain standardization, a 
certain uniformity of living. 

Some suburbanites, too, are wondering if their 
children are leading too sheltered an existence. A 
child may come up with the belief that everyone 
else lives just the way he does (9), for his way 
of living may prevent him from seeing signs of 
either wealth or poverty. Dorothy Lee’s expression 
that children are being raised on “a filtered ex- 
perience” may indeed be apt (9). Is the whole 
suburban environment making it difficult for the 
child to find roots, personal identity, and under- 
standing of the complex world about him? 

To adults also, the preoccupations of suburban 
life may come to exert a tyranny of their own (10). 
“The long journey to and from work,” for example, 

‘eats into the supposedly free hours of the day. The 
automobile immobilized in traffic becomes a symbol 
of the futility of man’s effort to escape into a realm 
of freedom” (10, p. 229). The woman becomes 
manager of home and brood in the absence of her 
city-working husband. Perhaps as time goes on and 
she sees a future in which the family plays a dimin- 
ishing role, the very uniformity of her life may 
become a millstone. “People too much alike, the 
same ‘every-Saturday-night’ party with its little 
black dresses, each with a pin at the corner of its 
low-cut neck” (8). Such reactions may be multi- 
plied by difficulties associated with finding useful, 
stimulating outlets for time that women formerly 
did not have at their disposal. 

We must know what is happening before we can 
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understand what the suburban revolution is doing 
to people. And again, social studies need the view- 
point of the home economist. 

3. Shifts in the nature of work. I shall touch 
only one phase of this topic. Work has changed. 
It has shifted from hard-handed to soft-handed, 
from blue shirt to white collar occupations. This 
shift has created a large number of jobs that are 
suitable for women in our society and, as statistics 
tell us, women are making good use of their oppor- 
tunities (Chart 6). Early foundation and com- 
pletion of families are leaving women with reduced 
household duties at a time of life when they are 
still active and vigorous. Also the increased spread 
in standards of living particularly in the middle- 
class group imposes on women the need to help 
their families attain these standards both in regard 
to ways of living and in the education of their 
children. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE OF TOMORROW 
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Cuart 6. Percentage of American women from various 
age groups in the labor force 


On the surface, it would appear that Americans 
have accepted the place that work outside the home 
may occupy in the lives of married women. 
Strangely, there has been no great sense of urgency 
to discover precisely how children and youth of 
the nation are affected by this revolution which has 
occurred in women’s lives. Many Americans be- 
lieve that there is a positive relationship between 
maternal employment and delinquency and that 
children of working mothers are neglected. But 
Katherine Brownell Oettinger has stated (11) that 
we do not yet have dependable research evidence 
one way or the other of the effects of maternal 
employment per se upon children, and David (12) 
notes that current knowledge is not only limited 
but also speculative in character. 

Thus the need for thorough iavestigation of the 
problem is indicated. However, more intensive and 
extensive studies of altered patterns and practices 
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of child care will not give us the answers we need 
(12). What is required is a series of inquiries into 
the full range of consequences that presumably 
flow from having a large proportion of wives and 
mothers engaged and employed outside of the 
home. In this connection, Dr. David writes that 
“at present all too little of reliable nature is known 
about the implications which the new patterns of 
women’s employment have for the meaning of work 
in the society, for the educational opportunities and 
experiences of the young, for the duration of mar- 
riage and for the incidence of divorce, for the 
interpersonal relationships of husbands and wives 
both within and outside the family unit, for the 
parental role and the function of fathers, for family 
income and spending, for the availability of free 
time and the nature of leisure, for the character 
and adequacy of welfare policies and services in- 
volving children, and for a host of other subjects. . . . 
An examination of our society's contemporary life 
from the viewpoint of employment outside the 
home by wives and mothers would prov ide a new 
range of unde srstanding of the nation’s recent social 
and economic history” (12, p. 198). 

4. The new leisure. Work no longer represents 
the hub about which family life revolves. American 
productivity has opened opportunities for leisure 
far beyond those ever enjoyed by previous genera- 
tions. This new leisure has potentials for an en- 
riched life for all members of society. But asso- 
ciated as it is with the decline of a work-centered 
culture, it is precipitating a revolution in American 
values. 

What constitutes healthy recreation for the family 
and for individual family members is a large ques- 
tion. We cannot consider all of its ramifications 
today. Therefore, I have chosen to speak only of 
impacts that adult leisure may have on the welfare 
of children as a means of emphasizing the social 
significance of leisure. 

Children and youth turn to play and recreation 
patterned on the behavior of their elders. This 
means that the leisure of the adult should be sound 
and creative, for, by example, it establishes patterns 
of recreation and entertainment for the adults of 
tomorrow. If theirs is a leisure that is based on 
status symbols or on one marked largely by the 
consumption of play-time gadgetry, one wonders 
the outcome. 

Parents have special problems today in establish- 
ing good balance between work activity and leisure 
for themselves and for their children. It is not sur- 
prising that they become increasingly permissive 
in respect to increased leisure on the part of youth, 
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for they themselves have relaxed from the standards 
of the old work code. But how far should the per- 
missiveness extend? 

What is a good kind of play and recreation for 
children and youth? Child’s play, imaginatively 
encouraged by pattern, participation, and wise 
direction, will permeate all his later life and should 
provide keys that will open the way toward the 
building and maturing of healthy, stable personal- 
ities. 

Children and youth need activities that will keep 
alive the imagination, stir delight in symbols and 
ceremonies, create a love of nature, and instill 
feeling for the endless variety and mystery of 
human relationships. These, according to Heckscher 
(10), are the things that go into the making of per- 
sonalities. But they are, also, the things that will 
place leisure in its proper place in the future adult's 
scale of values. To what extent is leisure as ex- 
perienced by children today being cultivated along 
these lines? 

Heckscher (10) also has noted that leisure is 
bringing parents and children together in a new 
way; it is establishing new relationships between 
youthful and adult worlds. It is not clear at present 
whether the interaction will be of general benefit to 
society as a whole. He writes, “Children may well 
thrive on a certain degree of salutary neglect—or 
at least of independence; and as for parents, they 
certainly do better when they are not tied down 
completely to the care and entertainment of their 
offspring. It may be that the adult and youthful 
groups of the family, each maintaining its own 
separateness and identity, not only create a happier 
life but also a better social order.” (10, p. 240) 


Some Problems of a Dynamic Population 


Certainly transformations in the larger society 
such as we have described affect the population as 
a whole. Change creates a whirlpool of disturbance 
and, from its center, specific problems eddy forth 
into the population in an ever-increasing circle 
touching some people here and others there. I now 
wish to speak briefly about three problems. 

1. Poor nutrition. The range, variety, and quan- 
tity of foods available to the average American ex- 
ceed those of any other country. Even though there 
has been an improvement in the nutritive value of 
food eaten by Americans, there are many who still 
do not have an adequate diet. Some cannot afford 
to buy the food they need. Others, and there are 
many more of these, have enough money but do 
not choose the right foods or the right foods i 
right amounts to secure the nutrients they nee a 
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Cuart 7. Adequacy of the diets of teen-agers in the 


United States 


As we survey the eating habits of people in our 
country, we observe that one group, in particular, 
seems not to have profited by new nutrition know!- 
edge, i.e., adolescent boys and girls (Chart 7). 

Finding ways of reaching this vulnerable seg- 
ment of our population is one of the most challeng- 
ing problems nutritionists have to meet. Probably 
the answer will come only when we unde rstand 
the effects of a highly organized, standardized, and 
industrialized age on the reactions of youth and on 
their patterns of behavior—and especially on pat- 
terns of eating. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that over- 
eating also constitutes an important nutritional 
problem. We estimate that one-fourth of the adult 
population in the United States is overweight to a 
degree that may endanger health. Overweight has 
been associated particularly with the incidence of 
atherosclerosis and other degenerative diseases. So 
we have to think of overweight as a sign of poor 
nutrition—the nutrition of excesses. 


Overweight ensues when, day after day, the 


energy value of food consumed is greater than the 
energy expended in work, play, activity, and main- 


tenance of body functions. The body converts 
energy-producing nutrients into fat if it cannot 
utilize their potential energy for its own purposes. 
Modern ways of living may disturb the balance 
between input and output of energy. Avenues for 
caloric expenditure are gradually diminishing. The 
use of mechanized instead of human energy has 
been thrust on us by an affluent society. Suburban 
living has eliminated the daily walk to work, new 
appliances and products have reduced the energy 
formerly expended in the care of the home and its 
environs, urbanization has outdoor 
activity. Ways of spending leisure are changing. 
In many of our great cities safe opportunities for 


decreased 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IS STILL RISING 


Cuart 8. Juvenile delinquency in the United States 
prior to and after 1950 


strenuous play by children scarcely exist. There is 
“room at the curb for father to lather the auto- 
mobile but precious little space for tag.” 

Coupled with the decreased activity of people 
is their great interest in the snack, whether it be the 
popcorn of the movies, the tidbits of television 
viewing, or the delicacies of the cocktail party. 

Overweight is characteristic of many children 
and adolescents as well as of adults. Certainly 
American height-weight tables for children cannot 
be exhibited today with undiluted pride. Are we 
really interested in taller, fatter children? May 
atherosclerosis actually have its beginnings in the 
overweight and inactivity of childhood? Here are 
problems that need the best exploration we can 
give them. They are further complicated by obser- 
vations that the consumption of nutritionally in- 
adequate diets of relatively low energy value may 
be associated with the incidence of overwe ight (13, 
14), which brings up the question about proper 
balance between the nutrients in the diet—a prob- 
lem intriguing and baffling to students of human 
nutrition. 

2. Juvenile delinquency. Probably if one problem 
of our American culture were to be singled out, it 
would be that of juvenile delinquency (Chart 8). 
The anti-social behavior of large numbers of our 
young people is a “sharp reminder of our collective 
shortcomings as parents, neighbors, and citizens.” 
(15) 

Studies show that no family or social group can 
be guaranteed immunity from the current pattern 
of delinquency (15). Many believe that behavior 
is caused; that we must look for the determinants 
(16). Mobility of population, low economic status, 
overcrowded housing, lack of training for competi- 
tive urban life, and social discrimination tend to be 
characteristic of high-delinquency areas. 
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But we must look further for causes of delin- 
quency. Disrespect of the law, dearth of moral 
values, and lack of religious guidance also mark 
delinquent conduct. Therefore, there are those who 
believe we must seek for the initial sources of de- 
linquent behavior within the family (15, 17) 
Among other things, this search would entail exami- 
nation of breakdowns of values in the family itself 
that may be related to forces operating in the 
environment and the larger society. 

3. Mental health. The World Health Organiza- 
tion has emphasized that we must work toward the 
attainment of the total health of the individual— 
physical, mental, and social—and not the mere ab- 
sence of disease. While great progress has been 
made in respect to physical health, the problem of 
mental health remains (Chart 9). Of every 20 
children born, one will at sometime be hospitalized 
for mental illness, and one will suffer a serious 
emotional disturbance. 

This record makes us wonder whether, in some 
cases at least, mental breakdown might have been 
averted. Does the record represent the response 
of a population to the stresses, strains, and frustra- 
tions of a rapidly changing society? If so, are gains 
inherent in our advancing culture being offset by 
the acceleration and pace of modern life? 

One or two examples of situations that may be 
related to healthy personality development in chil- 
dren may be helpful. That we are a child-centered 
culture may have certain implications. One of its 
distinguishing features is the belief that the healthy 
mental development of a child depends in large 
part upon the central mother-child relationship. 
The concept calls for careful study (18) but, in its 
widespread acceptance, it is surprising that the 
impact of the rapid rise in employment of women 
on the emotional stability of children has not been 
studied comprehensively (Chart 10). 
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Or it might be suggested that present-day youth 
may not have the competences required to make 
satisfactory adjustment when it is thrust, in early 
adulthood, from the framework of the nuclear 
family so characteristic of our mobile society into 
an urbanized and competitive environment. 

But I do think that there is a tide arising—a tide 
of parental inquiry. What do we need to know 
about factors involved in the normal development 
of children, parents are asking. Just what can we 
do that will help our children develop into healthy, 
stable persons? What can we do to foster good 
interpersonal relations within the family? Just what 
are the goals and values toward which we should 
be working if we are to build strong homes? 

Parents are indeed concerned that they may know 
what they need to know. This really brings us up 
against a double-bracketed problem; the need for 
research to get the necessary information and the 
need for research about effective ways of getting 
the information to people. 


Family Life Research in New Dimensions 

The picture that we have drawn of the United 
States in its new dimensions and of the impact of 
developments and changes within it on the Ameri- 

can way of life cannot but bring home the need 
for a research program of new dimensions. America 
will remain strong only as its homes and families 
remain strong. . 

In looking at family research in its new dimen- 
sions, the home economist sees that programs must 
continue to focus on physical and material things— 
food, nutrition, health, clothing, and shelter. But 
she sees also that research programs must be 
broadened to include investigations of the behavior 
of families and of individuals in the fast-moving 
affluent world in which they live: That they must 
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involve studies contributing to knowledge of factors 
that go into the making of normal, healthy, stable 
personalities. In the broad sense, the home econo- 
mist desires to seek ways that will further home, 
community, national, and world conditions favor- 
able to family living. 

The family is like a fly caught in the strands of a 
web of many interacting influences that ensnare, 
imprison, or even destroy it. The researcher must 
pull out these strands and from them weave a fabric 
of research that contributes knowledge important 
to family welfare. It is going to take many hands, 
many disciplines to do this. 


Cuart 11. Many disciplines have a role to play in the 
development of research programs relating to the needs 
of home and family 


And indeed today, research important to the 
family is active in many fields (Chart 11). The 
social sciences are tracing social, psychological, and 
economic trends; the physical, biological, and medi- 
cal sciences are bringing about greater under- 
standing of factors operating in the maintenance of 
physical health; the humanities are concerned with 
what is happening to human values. And finally, 
advances in technology not only are changing the 
subject matter of home economics but coloring, 
as well, the approach of other disciplines in studies 
of the family. 

No one discipline can do the job of setting up an 
adequate research program. The family is too com- 
plex a social unit. A person who has worked in this 
area cannot but be aware of the limitations of a 
single discipline. It seems important, therefore, that 
those of us who are interested in the well-being of 
the family seek the complementary functioning of 
several discipline s in trying to reach understanding 
of the family’s needs in today’s world. Also, dif- 
ferent disc ‘ipline s look at problems in different ways. 
The sociologist, for example, may be interested in 
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the family as a factor in a social trend; the concern 
of the home economist, on the other hand, may be 
in the effect of the social trend on the family. It 
often may take the efforts of several groups working 
together to see the full implications of any problem. 
All of this means a pooling of the resources of 
various disciplines—of the competences, of the best 
thinking, of the best methodologies, of the best per- 
sonnel. In other words, I believe that many prob- 
lems may be approached best through integrated 
research—seeing the problem as a whole, not as a 
galaxy of parts. There must in this case be joint 
definition of the problem from its various angles, 
joint decision of goals to be worked toward, joint 
responsibility in execution, joint responsibility in 
interpretation. The approach is difficult, but it is 
the only way whereby we shall be able to answer 
some questions that confront the family today. 


Hurdles of Expanded Research 


The problems faced by home economics in try- 
ing to meet the needs of the families it serves 
through research are several. 

Home economics research has been supported 
largely through the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions of the Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Through state and federal funds available to them, 


the Stations have given generous support to pro- 
grams relating to material needs—food, nutrition, 
shelter, and clothing. Information produced has 
contributed not only to understanding and improve- 
ment of physical needs of people but to a wider 
use of agricultural products. Directors of the ex- 
periment stations have been appreciative of the 
importance of enlarging the scope of home eco- 


nomics research and have co-operated insofar as. 


they have been able. But funds available simply 
cannot be stretched to cover the needs of solid, 
established programs of research and those of new 
studies relating to less tangible but still important 
family needs. 

Home economics has attempted to augment its 
resources for research through grants-in-aid avail- 
able from sources outside the university. In this 
it has been moderately successful. But research 
conducted under these auspices has its limitations. 
The research terminates when the grant is with- 
drawn; permanent staff cannot be paid through 
such funds; trained personnel move on to new 
locations. In short, grant-in-aid research mitigates 
against long-time development and growth of a pro- 
gram with permanent well-trained personnel in 
charge. As a result, it does not serve as an efficient 
training ground for future research personnel. 
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The second great hurdle home economics must 
meet is the fact that it does not have the personnel 
to do the job it has to do. An increase in the supply 
of fully qualified research workers is essential. The 
quality of scientific research depends on the quality 
of trained minds. As we all know, this is a com- 
modity that is not easily bought. In 1958, about 2,000 
students were engaged in graduate study in home 
economics (Chart 12). In one year, only 52 
doctoral degrees were granted. Divide this number 
among the various areas in home economics and 
then in turn among all the universities and colleges 
of the nation, and the picture of our acute need 
emerges. Home economics must have many more 
trained people with advanced degrees than it now 
has to carry on its present research and graduate 
programs. It needs to think ahead to ways and 
means of increasing its personnel for research, 
teaching, and extension; to the implementation of 
programs that will facilitate the training of oncom- 
ing personnel; to ways of interesting workers in 
other fields—men and women—to undertake re- 
search relating to the home and family. 


New Resources for Research 
in Home Economics 


Leaders in home.economics have been aware of 
the tremendous need for implementing research in 
this field for a long time. This awareness led the 
American Home Economics Association some five 
years ago to appoint a committee to study the re- 
search situation in home economics. The committee 
suggested to the Association that, in view of the 
crucial role of the family as a basic social institu- 
tion, it was appropriate to work for an agency in 
the federal government dedicated to conducting 
research relating to the interests of the American 
family. 
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Number of persons engaged in various 

United States versus number of 
consuming units 
The view of the committee was based on data 
like those presented in Chart 13. Various groups 
in the United States whose estimated numbers of 
employees range from one million to 16 million 
have their interests protected and extended through 
various government agencies like the Departments 
of Agriculture; Labor; Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Commerce; and others. But the estimated 51 
million consuming units in the United States in 
1961 have no governmental agency whose chief 
concern is their basic needs and problems. 

The Association accepted the suggestion of the 
committee and designated the committee as a 
standing committee on “Federal Research Related 
to Home Economics,” with authorization to explore 
possibilities of securing federal legislation pertain- 
ing to family needs. Ruth Bonde, chairman of the 
department of home economics at Northwestern 
University, serves as the able chairman of this 
committee. 

I wish now to share some of the work of this 
committee. It chose as one of its early tasks the 
delineation of the scope of research relating to 
family life that was being conducted by various 
agencies of the federal government. It was im- 
portant to determine whether any new proposal 
would represent a duplication of programs in 
progress. This information was secured with the 
help of a senatorial office and the Library of 
Congress. through the 
senatorial office was compiled and organized by 
Marie Dye. Results of this compilation showing the 
various areas of 


Information received 


number of researches active in 
home economics are presented in Chart 14. It must 
be emphasized that the data in each column are 
not comparable, for the various departments with 
which contact was made responded in different 
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ways. But each column tells a story about research 
in each department. It appears that researches in 
the Department of Agriculture relating to the 
family presently are concentrated in foods and 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, and housing. Of 
373 projects supported by federal grants to the ex- 
periment stations, 240 are in nutrition. In Health, 
Education, and Welfare, nutrition receives the pre- 
ponderance of research grants. But of 100 active 
projects which the Department chose to report as 
representative of its program, the majority are in 
family life. The results of this study are supported 
by those of the Library of Congress. It shows that 
an impressive amount of research in the field of 
family well-being is being conducted by the federal 
government. But both studies make clear that al- 
though the volume of research relating to the 
family is considerable, programs are splintered and 
dedicated to specific interests. Information coming 
out of these programs is apt to be spotty and not 
co-ordinated to the total needs of the family. 

The kind of federal agency in which research 
relating to the home and family might be con- 
centrated was studied carefully by the committee. 


The projected agency was conceived in various 
ways: (1) as a department of the government with 
a Secretary reporting directly to the President of 


the United States, (2) as an interdepartmental 
agency, (3) as a foundation within the government 
such as the National Science Foundation, and (4) 
as a new unit in an already existing agency. Au- 
thorities in the field of government and public life 
as well as specialists in subject-matter areas were 
consulted in regard to this question. 

In June 1960, the executive committee of the 
American Home Economics Association (19) 
authorized its standing committee to 
toward the implementation of a proposal that would 


take steps 
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Have You Voted? 


The 1961 official ballot of the American Home Economics Association must 
be returned by March 12. Be sure that your vote for the national officers, 
nominating committee, and section officers is in the mail by March 12. 





On Reading Research Reports 


ESEARCH is vital to home economics, as it 

is to any field of knowledge that is grounded 
in science. The real value of research, however, 
depends on getting the findings produced by it to 
the people who can use them. 

The first step in this process is the publication 
of research papers, and this is the job of the re- 
search worker. The committee on philosophy and 
objectives of home economics has pointed out the 
importance of having research findings made more 
readily available to the public. The committee 
thus implied that research workers ought to do a 
little better than y have been doing at this 
the first step in making their findings useful. 


they 


Your Part in the Research Program 


The next step is just as important as the first. 
These publications must be read and the informa- 
tion either used or passed on to those who can use 
it. At this point, the responsibility shifts. The 
research worker can say, “Now it is your turn,” 
and go back to doing what she really wants to do, 
attacking the next problem. 

Now that the responsibility of reading, under- 
standing, interpreting, and passing on the findings 
of research has been placed firmly in your hands, 
you must think of a way to carry it out. Certainly 
you will not let the fruits of research wither on 
the vine. This is a task of such great scope that 
if it is attacked with “main strength and awkward- 
ness” it may never be accomplished; you will need 


a plan. 


Making a Plan 


In the first place, consider your professional 
responsibilities. Are they of a general type, or are 
you working in a special area? Consider also your 
personal preferences: Even though you may have 
general professional responsibilities, you may have 
some specific interests. You may need to decide 
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when you can do this reading and how much time 
you can spend doing it. 

Next consider this happy thought: You do not 
have to read every word of every report to become 
well-read; you can select and choose. This kind 
of advice was given four or five hundred vears ago 
by no less an authority than Sir Francis Bacon, 
The following is an excerpt from an essay he wrote 
on the subject “Studies”: 


Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; 
that some books to be 
to but curiously 


wholly, and with diligence and attention 


read only others 


are in parts 


to 


1S, 


be read, not and some few be read 


Sir Francis’ reasons for selecting reading matter 
for study at various levels had to do with quality 
rather than kind of books, but the application to 
our problem is obvious. 

We can. on the basis of our needs and interests, 
choose what we shall swallow whole and what we 
shall chew upon. And we will do well to take the 
advice of our gastronomic friend and approach the 
problem of our reading with a set of proper 


attitudes. 


Tasting 

Research papers may be read in part for various 
reasons, and the reasons will often suggest how this 
reading should be done or what part of the report 
should be read. For instance, one may wish to read 
enough of a report to find out what it is about or 
to make a decision as to whether to read it in its 
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entirety. When this is the case, the introduction is 
a good place to start. Here the writer may present 
a sort of sales talk which may concern the im- 
portance of the problem, its scope, or give other 
information that will define the study. Another 
approach to this same problem is to read the sum- 
mary. Indeed, the summary is used by some writers 
as an introduction, for it may be the best general 
presentation of the study. The summary may well 
be read by persons who have only a casual interest 
in the problem or those who must cover a wide 
range of subjects in a short time. 

Other parts of a report may be used for tasting. 
These are results, conclusions, application of re- 
sults, and implications of the study; but, except for 
results, these cannot always be understood very 
well when read alone. Results and conclusions— 
or introduction, results, and conclusions—often pro- 
vide sufficient information for the general or casual 
reader. Readers who wish to weigh and consider 
are usually interested in the results. Such readers 
like to make their own conclusions and compare 
them with those made by the writer. Results are 
more factual than conclusions, for the latter may 
be colored by the writer’s beliefs. 


Tables and Charts 


Sometimes results are presented in the form of 
tables and graphic charts. These, since they con- 
tain information in a concentrated form, often 
require study to be understood. It is only fair 
that the reader take some time reading tables and 
charts, for the writer probably spent even more 
time condensing the information. She will do well 
not to read tables and charts in part nor without 
curiosity, for that is the way to get misinformation. 

To the uninitiated, some of the statistical tables 
used in research reports may seem mysterious and 
even forbidding. One could say that even averages 
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and ranges are forms of statistics, for this is true, 
but some of the more involved statistical methods 
cannot be explained in a few easy sentences. The 
best advice to those who wish really to understand 
them is to take a course or even several courses in 
statistics. But do not let these tables frighten you 
off. A good writer will usually interpret the 
statistics, especially when the report is written for 
the general reader. Further, many reports can be 
understood moderately well by the reader who 
detours around the statistical parts. 


Swallowing 

The modern term scanning is probably the same 
as reading, but not curiously. This kind of reading 
requires concentration and practice, but it is a 
good method of covering a great deal of territory 
in a short time. This method may also be used 
by one who wishes to get a general idea of a report 
before studying it thoroughly. 


Chewing 

Reading with diligence and attention is usually 
reserved for studies in one’s special field of interest. 
In this case, even the method will be studied and 
the conclusions weighed and considered in the light 
of the results. This is, of course, the way to get the 
most thorough knowledge of a study. It is recom- 
mended for the best reports and those in which 
the reader has the greatest interest. 

As home economists, we should be aware that 
our field of knowledge is relatively new and that 
we have not built up as great a mass of literature 
as have many sciences. We therefore should not 
neglect the writings that we have but strive to 
keep informed about all of our learnings both old 
and new. With the new, especially, we should 
weigh, consider, and communicate that which we 
regard as sound information. 


Here Are Five Familiar Terms... 


Public relations, communications, new members, annual meeting, graduating 
seniors. They are familiar words, yes, but limited, unless you give them 


meaning. 


As a positive approach, you communicate with a member, one of long 
standing, or better yet a new one, perhaps one of those 307 graduating 
seniors who received her degree during the current academic year. You make 
plans to attend the annual meeting of the state association (see February 
JournaL or Home Economics, p. 130) as evidence that you recognize your 
responsibility to assist in the public relations program by giving full recog- 
nition and participation in the intellectual and organizational life of your 


professional associations. 





How can educational beliefs and theories be recognized as im- 
portant and how can they be more quickly incorporated into the 
philosophy and activities of teachers? This study shows how 
beliefs can be recognized and organized as a starting point for 


effort to bring them into effective action. 


Our Educational Beliefs 


HE lag of behind educational 

theory and belief has been of much concern 
to educators. This lag is probably not a result 
of rejection of the theories or beliefs by students 
of education; it is, rather, a result of incomplete or 
partial understanding and of honest inability to 
put into practice what professors have tried to 
teach. Undoubtedly there are many educational 
theories which home economics teachers would like 
to apply more consistently or with greater success. 
What are these theories or beliefs? What are the 
areas of recognized discrepancy between beliefs of 
home economics teachers and what the teachers 


do? 


practice 


Purpose and Plan of the Study 

To discover discrepancies between educational 
beliefs and practice which are recognized by sec 
ondary home economics teachers in North Carolina 
a study was initiated at Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina in the fall of 1959 
The study is financed by a grant from the Woman's 
College research fund. As a first step, it was neces- 
sary to determine which educational beliefs authori- 
ties in home education accept as 
important. This step was completed in the school 
year 1959-60, and the findings are reported in the 


economics 


present article. 

The statement of educational beliefs followed the 
reviewing of many recent publications, the group 
work of seven members of the home economics 
education staff at Woman's College, and consulta- 


economics. 
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Dr. Johnson is head of the home economics edu- 
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tion by mail with a few leaders in the field. Thirty- 
seven beliefs were listed on a questionnaire and 
respondents were asked to check whether each one 
was very important, of lesser importance, or that 
she did not consider the belief to be true. 

The sample. 


rent lists of state supervisors and heads of teacher 


There were 180 names on the cur- 


training departments compiled by the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. A sample was drawn of 76 of these 180 
All but three of the sample members 
returned the questionnaires which were sent to 
them. Since the proportion of non-respondents was 
negligible and since sampling procedures were 


educators. 


designed to minimize bias; the proportions of 
sample members responding that each belief was 
very important, of lesser importance, or not true 
may be accepted as good estimates of the propor- 
tion of the entire list of 180 educators who would 
have responded in this way. 

Findings. Beliefs in the questionnaire were re- 
arranged and listed in approximate order of their 
importance to educators in the field of home 
Twenty of the 
sidered very important by more than 90 per cent 


beliefs were con- 
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of the home economists. All but seven were con- 
sidered very important by at least 75 per cent of 
the home economics educators. Comments written 
on the questionnaires indicated that a number of 
the beliefs checked as “of lesser importance” or 
with which respondents disagreed were stated a 
little too strongly. Many of the home economics 
educators had reservations about this particular 
statement rather than about the belief which the 
researchers had in mind. An example of this is 
the belief at the bottom of the list: “skills, facts and 
basic principles should be used only in connection 
with solving immediate problems of pupils” (see 
item 19, table 1). Fourteen respondents objected 


TABLE | 


Number of educators responding at each level to items which 
were dropped 





RESPONSE LEVELS 


BELIEF 


Homemaking teaching should 
emphasize benefits derived 
from labor-saving materials 
and methods 
Classroom instruction in 
homemaking should be availa- 
ble to boys as well as girls 
FHA should be an integral 
part of the homemaking pro- 
gram 
Homemaking teachers should 
emphasize how the additional 
leisure time available in our 
present culture should be used 
in better personal, family, and 
community development 
Parents of present and parents 
| of former homemaking pupils 
should participate in planning 
the homemaking program 
Adult homemaking education 
should be available in each 
community in which there are 
high school homemaking 
classes 
Skills, facts, and basic princi- 
ples should be used only in 
connection with solving im- 
mediate problems of pupils 





to the use of the word “only” in the statement, and 
nine wished to include future as well as immedi- 
ate problems of pupils. The seven beliefs checked 
as very important by fewer than 75 per cent of the 


educators in the sample were discarded. These 
beliefs, listed in table 1, were questioned by 18 


or more of the 73 educators. It is reasonable to 
estimate that they would have been questioned by 


45 of the 180 educators in the population from 
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which the sample was drawn. Although there was 
some evidence that restatement would result in 


TABLE 2 


Number of educators responding at each level to beliefs which 
have implications for teacher objectives and content of home 
economics courses at the high school level 





RESPONSE LEVELS 


I Do 
of Not . 
Lesser | Believe ie 
Impor-| This - 
tance | To Be | *POPS* 


BELIEF 
Very 
I mpor- 
tant 


True 


Classroom activities should be 
provided which can carry over 
into the pupil’s personal and 
home experiences 

Teaching methods should be 
selected on the basis of their 
effectiveness in bringing about 
desired pupil development 
The homemaking program 
should deal with attitudes, 
interests, habits, understand- 
ings, and appreciations as we!l 
as abilities 

Discussions and other learning 
experiences in homemaking 
classes should help pupils to 
better understand their own 
behavior and the behavior of 
other people 

The homemaking teacher 
should attempt to guide each 
pupil in such a way that his 
progress is satisfactory in rela- 
tion to his initial skill and 
ability 

Since homemaking is made up 
of many and varied kinds of 
activities and responsibilities, 
the high school homemaking 
program should include vital 
experiences in all areas of 
family living 

The homemaking curriculum 
at any grade level should start 
with present needs and inter- 
ests of the pupils but must 
anticipate expected change to 
new needs 

Pupils should be taught to 
make the best use of resources 
in their own homes 

The homemaking program 
should focus attention upon 
the individual in relation to 
the entire family 

The homemaking curriculum 
at any grade level should help 
pupils to make a better con- 
tribution toward living in 
their parental family and 
should help them in their per- 
sonal growth toward maturity 
Important, broad areas of 
home responsibility, such as 
relationships, safety, manage- 
ment, and art, should be inte- 
grated into all units of work 
In homemaking teaching, the 
national background and cul- 
tural level of each parent 
should be accepted where it is 
and its customs dignified 
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their general approval, it was not possible to secure 
reactions to revised statements. 

Educational beliefs grouped so that implications 
for teaching may be observed. The 30 statements 
of educational beliefs, or items in the questionnaire, 
which were considered very important by most 
of the educators may be grouped in the following 
ategories of beliefs or theories which have impli- 
cations for (1) teacher objectives, and for content 
of home economics courses at the high school level, 
(2) methods of teaching high school classes, (3) 
evaluation in the high school program, (4) pupil 
participation in all that goes on in the home eco- 
nomics program, and (5) extra-class responsibilities 
of the teacher and the physical facilities of the 
home economics department. Some beliefs or items 
belong in more than one of these categories. Each 
of the groups of items is discussed separately, and 
items are mentioned in their order of importance 
to respondents in the sample. 

Educational beliefs which have implications for 
teacher objectives and for content of home eco- 
nomics courses at the high school level are listed 
in table 2. It may be noted that these items sug- 
gest considerable extension beyond the skills and 
factual content emphasized in the early days of 
TABLE 3 


Number of educators responding at each level to beliefs which 
have implications for methods of teaching high school classes 





Teaching methods should be 
selected on the basis of their 
effectiveness in bringing about 
desired pupil development 
Democrat proce ~dures should 
be used in the homemaking 
classroom 

In all areas of the homemak- 
ing pros yram, pupils should be 
stimulated to independent 
thinking 

Pupils should be encouraged 
to apply these generalizations 
to new situations 

A variety of teaching methods 
should be used 

Pupils should be helped to in- 
tegrate or synthesize their 
learning to come to an under- 
standing of the generalizations 
involved and to state these 
generalizations 

Pupils should both use the 
problem solving method and 
verbalize the steps involved in 
using the method 
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home economics to the area of affective learnings, 
such as attitudes, interests, and appreciations. The 
increasing breadth of content may be noted as well 
as the need for selection of content on the basis of 
present needs and interests of students and the 
resources in the homes of students. The need for 
integration of areas of learning is implied. The 
teacher who successfully applies theories in this 
category has not only specific objectives for each 
of her classes but objectives for individual pupils 
as well. She considers, when guiding a class to 
decide which learning experiences to include, the 
potential contribution of certain experiences to the 
achievement of goals for individual pupils and goals 
for the class. 

A second group of educational beliefs has impli- 
cations for methods of teaching in the home eco- 
nomics classroom, table 3. Specific methods are 


not suggested but rather the need for variety and 


the need, regardless of the method used, of stimulat- 


ing pupils to think, to generalize their learning, and 
to apply the learning to new situations. 

Beliefs which have implications for evaluation 
in the high school program were placed in the 
third group, table 4. The importance is emphasized 


TABLE 4 


Beliefs which have implications for evaluation in the 
high school program 





Pupils should be guided to 
evaluate their own progress 
toward personal goals 

A class should evaluate from 
time to time its progress to 
wi urd 3 group zg roals 

A teacher should continuously 
evaluate her own progress as a 
person and as a teacher 

In all areas of the homemak 
ing program pupils should be 
given opportunities to make 
indiv idual and group dec sions 
and to evaluate these deci- 
sions in terms of their values 
and goals 

Pupils should participate in 
planning unit goals, experi- 
ences which will help them to 
reach these goals, and meth- 
ods of evaluating their prog- 
ress 

Grades of pupils should be 
based on measures of ac hieve- 
ment of objectives which were 
set up at the beginning of the 
unit 
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of pupil participation in the evaluation process, of 
evaluating group as well as individual progress, 
and, above all, the importance of evaluating in 
terms of progress toward goals which had previ- 
ously been stated. The need for the teacher to 
evaluate her own progress as well as the progress 
of pupils is also recognized, and of course these 
two kinds of progress are related. 

Beliefs in group four have implications for pupil 
participation in the entire home economics pro- 
gram, table 5. Skill in applying these beliefs is 
largely dependent upon a practical knowledge of 
how to use group-work techniques in the classroom. 


TABLE 5 


Number of educators responding at each level to beliefs which 
have implications for pupil participation in the entire 
home economics program 





RESPONSE LEVELS 


I Do 
r Of Not : 
Very Lesser | Believe No 
Impor- : Re- 
tant Impor-| This | J onse 
tance | To Be | *™ 
True 


BELIEF 


A class should evaluate from 
time to time its progress to- 
ward group goals 
Democratic procedures should 
be used in the homemaking 
classroom Stee 
In all areas of the homemak- 
ing program pupils should be 
| given opportunities to make 
individual and group decisions 
and to evaluate these deci- 
| sions in terms of their values 
and goals..... 
| Pupils should participate in 
planning unit goals, experi- 
ences which will help them to 
reach these goals, and meth- 
| ods of evaluating their prog- 
ress... 
Pupils should learn in home- 
making class to make good use 
of such resources of the school 
as: class time, equipment, 
money, and special abilities of 
group members 





The last group of educational beliefs has impli- 
cations for the teacher's responsibilities outside of 
the classroom and for the appearance of the home 
economics department, table 6. Responsibilities 
included are: the guiding of home experiences, 
conferences with pupils, home visits, and interpret- 
ing the home economics program to members of the 
community. Responsibility for a chapter of Future 
Homemakers of America and an adult program 
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would undoubtedly have been included if state- 
ments 9 and 10 had said “in most communities” 
rather than implying that they are “musts” in 
every community, see table 1. 


TABLE 6 


Number of educators responding at each level to beliefs which 
have implications for extra-class responsibilities of the teacher 
and the physical facilities of the home economics department 





RESPONSE LEVELS 


BELIEF 


tance | To Be 


True 


The homemaking department 
should be attractive and as 
homelike as possible while still 
being effective for use by 
groups 

Home experiences should be 
an integral part of the home- 
making program 

The homemaking teacher 
should plan for conferences 
with pupils 

In addition to applying what 
they believe about home eco- 
nomics to their daily living, 
homemaking teachers and 
pupils should interpret the 
program to the community in 
a variety of other ways 

Visits should be made to the 
homes of as many pupils as 
possible . 





Recommendations for Further Research 


The reader will be aware of the fact that many 
additional educational beliefs might have been in- 
cluded. Those in this study represent the group 
thinking and written statements of a number of 
leaders in home economics education. Sample esti- 
mates indicate that a large majority of all state 
supervisors and heads of teacher training depart- 
ments believe that 30 of the 37 beliefs are very im- 
portant. This finding indicates general agreement 
of authorities in home economics education on this 
body of educational theory. The real problem lies 
in finding ways to guide future teachers and teach- 
ers on the job to understand the beliefs to the 
point where they can and will apply them in teach- 
ing. Both an intellectual grasp of the implications 
of the theories and skill in using them in the class- 
room are needed. Continuing study of how to 
achieve this and of where teacher educators should 
concentrate their efforts is needed. 





What are the elements of competitiveness in children and to what 
other factors in development and environment are they related? 
These are areas of investigation where research is of increasing 
interest and value. This article reports a study of one aspect of 


these relationships 


Competition in Children as Related 


to Maternal Acceptance’ 


OMPETITION has an important place in the 
American way of life, and it functions in 
many areas of living. Young men compete in busi- 
ness to get promoted from one job to the next. 
Athletes compete to win games, girls compete for 
the greatest number of dates, and children com- 
pete in “I-am-better-than-you” contests (1). Klein 
(2, p. 464) says that in all phases of life it is as- 
sumed that the epitome of social adjustment is 
personified by the successful person, the winner, or 
the leader. Another writer says, “Without com- 
petition Mankind can never progress; the price of 
progress is competition.” (3, p. 702) 
Psychological theory points to early childhood 
as a formative period in the development of per- 
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sonality and behavior, with parental attitudes and 
practices playing a significant role in this process. 
According to Child (4), considerable research con- 
cerning the general socialization of children has 
been conducted, but there has been no investigation 
to discover factors related to competitive behavior 
among preschool children. Research is needed con- 
cerning the relationship of parental attitudes and 
practices to children’s competitive behavior 

Parental acceptance is believed to have great 
influence on the personality structure of the child, 
helping him to become socially acceptable, emo- 
tionally stable, and able to see himself realistically 
(5). Anderson and Anderson state that one of the 
elements of the environment “in which an in- 
dividual is approaching his optimum” is “a mini- 
mum of psychological rejection, environmental 
press, or domination \{ minimum of domina- 
tion is another way of saying that the setting is 
one in which there is a maximum of being accepted 
as one is.” (6, pp. 1175-1176) 

Assuming that moderate competitive behavior is 
the optimum, it is hypothesized that since parental 
acceptance influences the socialization of children, 
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acceptance is also related to a moderate degree of 
competitive behavior in children. If accepted chil- 
dren are emotionally stable, they should be able 
to cope with problems and to face reality. The 
emotionally stable child is not afraid to compete, 
nor does he have to compete, because he is secure 
in his abilities and accepting of his limitations so 
that he gains enjoyment from a moderate degree 
of competition. If he can appraise his strengths 
and weaknesses objectively, he needs neither to 
“over-compete” nor “under-compete,” because he 
knows that whether he wins or loses he retains his 
‘self-esteem. Some authors claim that a lack of 
acceptance leads to insecurity (7), while others 
believe that insecurity leads to unhealthy competi- 
tion (8, 9, 10). Hypothetically, then, competition 
and acceptance are related. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to 
test the hypothesis that moderate competitiveness 
in a child is related to a high degree of a mother’s 
acceptance of the child and his needs; over-com- 
petitiveness and under-competitiveness are related 
to a low degree of a mother’s acceptance of the 
child and his needs (11). Because of the scope 
of the study, the findings are limited to certain 
tasks which are assumed to measure competition in 
young children. 

Competition is defined as rivalry at a particular 
time between two or more people for a goal which 
For children the goal may be 
a tangible one, such as a toy, or it may be an in- 
tangible one, such as the attention of an adult. 
Assuming that our society is based in part upon 
a child is expected to exhibit a 
Our society considers this 


only one can attain. 


competition, 
moderate degree of it. 
degree healthy, normal, and acceptable. In extreme 
degrees, competition is viewed with disfavor (9). 

The concept of parental acceptance of a child 
and his needs incorporates two basic ideas: (a) 
unconditional love and emotional recognition of 
the child as a person in his own right, without his 
being overindulged or overprotected, and (b) an 
intellectual and emotional understanding of what 
the child needs for his own optimum development. 
By this definition, the parent who embodies both 
love and understanding, as defined here, is accept- 
ant of the child and his needs. 


Procedure 

The subjects (Ss) for the competitive tasks were 
nine boys and nine girls, ranging in age from three 
years and ten months to four years and eight 
They were in the nursery school of the 
The parents of the 


months. 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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children were more highly educated and of a higher 
socioeconomic status than parents in the general 
population. Many of them were on the University 
faculty, and several were owners of local busi- 
nesses. 

It was assumed that competitive behavior in 
four-year-old children can be measured by three 
experimental tasks which were patterned after those 
of Greenberg (12). The first task was essentially 
the same as one used by her: ’ 
girls with girls) entered the 


Two children (boys 
paired with boys, 
testing room. The experimenter (E, Haas) sug- 
gested that they play with a pile of blocks on the 
floor. When both Ss said the *y were finished or the 
supply of blocks was exhausted, E asked, “Which 
E instructed them to put all the blocks 
in a pile again, then said, “Let's build again and 
see who can build prettier this time.” When both 
Ss said that they were finished or all the blocks 
had been used, E asked, “Which is bigger?” Again 
she instructed them to put all the blocks in the 
‘Let’s build again and see who 


is prettier?” 


middle, and said, 
can build bigger this time.” 

For the second task, E directed the Ss to put all 
the blocks into a box. When this task was accom- 
plished, she said, “Let’s turn this into a game. 
I'll take the blocks out of the box and put them 
on the floor again. Then let’s see who can put 
the most blocks back into the box and who can 
do it faster.” 

For the third task, E told the children to take 
off their shoes and socks and then to put their socks 
on again. After they had put their socks on and E 
could evaluate the skill the ‘y possessed for the task, 
she said, “Now let’s see who can take off his (her) 
socks and put them on the right way and faster.” 


pilot study was conducted among four pairs 
school using the 


of children in another nursery 
three competitive tasks. Running accounts of the 
children’s behavior were kept by two observers so 
that descriptions could be formulated of the hypo- 
thetical child judged to be highly competitive and 
another judged to be low in competitive behavior 
in each of the three tasks. The descriptions were 
then submitted to seven judges who evaluated them 
according to clarity, apparent validity, and com- 
pleteness. 

The following pair of descriptions was used with 
the first task. It formed the basis for evaluating 
each child according to the extent to which he con- 
formed to the ideal-typical highly competitive child 
versus the under-competitive child. Behavior of the 
hypothetical child who was highly competitive on 
task 1 was described as follows: 
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When the highly competitive child is trying to build 
prettier and bigger, he grabs all the-blocks of a certain 
shape before he starts to build. While he is building, he 
grabs blocks, reaches across the pile for his choice of 
shape and size, and takes blocks away from the other. child. 
He talks continually about the superiority of his building. 
He moves around on the floor and changes his position 
often while he builds; his hands tremble as he builds 
“bigger” with quick brisk movements, and he sometimes 
uses both hands to get more blocks. Although he did not 
complain about his inability the first time, he complains 
about not being able to make the things he wants to make 
when he is trying to build prettier and bigger. The highly 
competitive child is busy with what he is doing and is not 
easily distracted. He reacts toward the other child in 
several ways. He glances quickly but often at the other 
child for a second or two. Although he might have helped 
the other child when he was building non-competitively, he 
does not help him the second and third times. Instead he 
takes blocks from the other child when the other child’s 
back is turned, makes negative remarks about him, accuses 
him of taking blocks, tells him not to touch his own build- 
ing, and tells the other child and E to move out of the 
way. The highly. competitive child asks E, “Is mine the 
prettiest?” or “Whose is bigger?” When E does not respond, 
the child answers, “Mine is prettier,” or “Mine is the 
biggest.” 


Behavior of the hypothetical child who was 
under-competitive on task 1 was described thus: 


The low-competitive child sits in one position, does not 
move around on the floor, and uses the blocks that are 
closest to him. He moves his hands slowly and steadily, 
uses predominantly one hand, and takes one block at a 
time, although he is trying to build bigger. He pauses, 
yawns, seems bored, and is easily distracted. He talks 
about things unrelated to the tasks. He watches E and the 
other child for long periods of time and gazes around the 
room. The low-competitive child lets the other child take 
blocks from his building or offers them to him, and he tries 
to build on the other child’s structure. If his own building 
falls, he stops building; or he says, “I’m finished,” before 
all the blocks are used, although he is supposed to be 
building bigger. He describes his structure without saving 
that it is big or pretty, and he says that the other child’s 
building is bigger or prettier. 

Similar descriptions were provided from the pilot 
study of behavior of children who were high or low 
on competitive behavior in the other two tasks. 
Before each testing session, E reviewed the instruc- 
tions and the descriptions with two other observers. 


By this procedure a child’s overt behavior rather 


than his abilities or motivations was assessed. 

Three observers used the descriptions in con- 
junction with seven-point rating scales, which 
ranged from low to high on competition. Each ob- 
server rated the Ss on each of the three tests. 
Immediately following the session, the observers 
discussed their ratings and together arrived at a 
consensus rating for each S on each of the three 
tasks. 
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In order to compare the competitive tasks with 
another measure of competition, an instrument was 
developed for the nursery school teachers to ap- 
praise the children on everyday competitive be- 
havior. The instrument contained a descriptive 
definition of among four-year-old 
children, plus a chart on which to compare each 
child with every other child in the nursery school. 
Each child’s scores consisted of the number of 


competition 


children whom he exceeded in competition. 

The mothers of the children had participated in 
a longitudinal research program, which involved 
being interviewed annually beginning soon after 
the child’s birth and ending when the child left 
nursery school at about five years of age. The 
interviews consisted mainly of open-ended questions 
concerning attitudes and practices in child-rearing 
and were administered by interviewers in the homes 
of the parents (13). 

To measure the concept of acceptance of the 
child and his needs, a rating scale was constructed 
for use with the mothers’ interviews. Words and 
phrases used in describing the acceptant mother 
were placed singly on cards to form one set of 
words; the same procedure was followed for a set 
concerning the understanding mother. To deter- 
mine the placing of the words on a continuum, 
judges were asked to sort the first set of cards into 
seven piles ranging from an attitude against to an 
attitude toward acceptance of the child; they were 


asked to repeat the procedure on the set of cards 


concerning understanding the child. Words were 
then paired and scales were formed by placing 
each word appropriately along a seven-point con- 
tinuum. Some words were discarded, because the 
judges did not agree on their place on the con- 
tinuum. The following illustrate two of the items: 


loving resentful 
£ 


oy ‘ a 


indifferent laudatory 


3 4 t 6 7 


Two scales, each with 14 items, were con- 
structed—a scale on acceptance and a scale on 
understanding the child. Pretests of the two scales 
showed that acceptance and understanding were 
not differentiated from indulgence or overpro- 
tectiveness. Therefore, two additional scales with 
seven items each were constructed, one on “over- 
protective acceptance” and the other on “over- 
protective understanding.” 

Thus, the final rating scale consisted of four 
subscales: (a) acceptance of the child, (b) under- 
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standing the child and his needs, (c) overprotective 
acceptance, and (d) overprotective understanding. 
Scores on the first two scales consisted of sums of 
the ratings on the items; scores on the other two 
scales were weighted values, which reduced the 
score of the overprotective-indulgent mother. The 
sum of all four scores constituted the criterion for 
acceptance of the child and his needs. 

Three raters were instructed in the meaning of 
the concepts and trained in the use of the scale. 
Four interviews were used for nine of the mothers, 
three for four of them, and five for five of them. 
With the identifying information removed, each 
rater independently assessed each interview for 
a particular mother. 


Results 

Findings are reported concerning the instruments 
as well as the research hypothesis. One important 
problem concerned reliability of the judgments be- 
ing made. Evaluations of reliability are, of course, 
assessments of the judges of the material and also 
of the instruments. Attention was given to the re- 
liability of the observations of children in the com- 
petitive tasks and also to the reliability of the rat- 
ings of maternal acceptance as revealed by the 
interview material. 

The extent of agreement among the three ob- 
servers in the three competitive tasks was deter- 
mined through the use of Spearman’s rank correla- 
tion, with the results shown in table 1. Correlations 


TABLE | 


Reliability of observers’ ratings, as shown by inter-observer 
correlations on total scores on competitive tasks (N = 18) 





PRSERV ERS 


Hx W 
WxB 
BxH 





* Significant at the 5 or less than 5 per cent level 


were computed between the total of the three 
ratings made independently by the three observers. 
The correlation coefficients ranged from 0.72 to 0.82 
and indicated that the observers agreed quite 
closely and to a statistically significant extent with 
each other on their ratings of competition in the 
children. Consensus ratings of the three observers 
were used as the criterion measure on competition. 

The agreement between the two nursery school 
teachers and their comparisons of the children in 
everyday competitive behaviors was also deter- 
mined. Using Spearman’s rho, a value of 0.57 was 
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the result. The teachers, therefore, agreed less well 
than the observers. 

To analyze the criterion measures of competition, 
consensus scores on the separate tasks and on the 
total were used. Correlations were calculated be- 
tween the individual task scores and between each 
task score and the total score. Table 2 shows these 


TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations between tasks of competition* and also 
between tasks and total consensus scores on competition t 


(N = 18) 





Task 2 
Task 3 
Task 2 x Task 3 
Task 1 x Total 
Task 2 x Total 
Task 3 x Total 


Task 1 
Task 1 





* Consensus rating for each task 
Sum of the three task consensus ratings 
{ Significant at the 5 or less than 5 per cent level 


correlation coefficients. The intercorrelations be- 
tween the tasks showed that tasks 1 and 2 were 
significantly related but that neither was related to 
task 3. It appears that different forms of competi- 
tion were included in the tasks, with the third task 
probably measuring a form unlike the first two. 

The evaluation of reliability between the raters 
of maternal acceptance was handled by correlating 
the mean scores assigned by one judge with those 
assigned by each other judge. The data are shown 
in table 3. The coefficients ranged from 0.39 to 
0.52, indicating only fair agreement among the 
judges. The ratings were pooled, and the criterion 
measure of acceptance was the sum of the ratings 
assigned by the three judges. 


TABLE 3 


Reliability of judges’ ratings of maternal acceptance, 
as shown by inter-judge correlations of total mean scores 


(N = 18 








According to the research hypothesis, it was pre- 
dicted that the accepted children would exhibit 
moderate competitive behavior, and the non- 
accepted children would exhibit either high or low 
competitive behavior. 

To determine this relationship between children’s 
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competition and mothers’ acceptance, the Siegel- 
Tukey test for relative spread in unpaired samples 
(14) was used. This statistical technique compares 
the ends of the two distributions with the middle, 
the result being interpreted in terms of probability. 

In the analysis of the data by the Siegel-Tukey 
test, the children were ranked according to maternal 
acceptance scores and divided into an “accepted” 
group of 10 and a “nonaccepted” group of eight. 
The children were then ranked according to their 


scores on competition. Two sets of ranks were then 


compared. 

The result of the Siegel-Tukey test was a z-score 
of 0.40, which is not statistically significant. The 
research hypothesis that moderate competitiveness 
in children is related to a high degree of maternal 
acceptance of the child and his needs has not been 


demonstrated. The fact that the results did not 
support the hypothesis must be interpreted by con- 
sidering the measurement of these variables. First, 
competition as measured here is largely overt be- 
havior and may not reveal the dynamics of the be- 
havior. How a child feels may be quite a different 
matter. The instruments appear to possess a certain 
face validity, but no criterion measures of estab- 
lished validity were available for comparison. Also, 
the instruments obtained quite limited segments of 
the behavior of the children and also of the 
mothers. 

The children ranked differently on the measures 
of competition—the two block tasks, the sock task, 
and the teachers’ ratings. This finding may indicate 
that children’s competitive behavior is a specific 
rather than a general characteristic. The concept 
of competition as a personality characteristic, there- 
fore, appears to have less generality than is often 
assumed. Competitive be havbor apparently is more 
directly related to the structure of the situation, 
the other persons involved, and the individual's 
own goals. The so-called “competitive child” may 
behave quite non-competitively in certain situa- 
tions; likewise, the child who “just won't compete” 
may seem unusually competitive on occasion. The 
results indicate that it is more appropriate to think 
of competition as a functional relationship between 
individual children in particular situations. 

The literature has shown that competition be- 
tween children is related to other factors, such as 
age, sex, and intelligence. These relationships were 
also investigated in the present study. 

Age was not significantly related to competition; 
the result of Spearman's correlation was 0.10. This 
lack of relationship may have been due to the very 
limited range in ages in the group studie d—about 
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one year from the youngest to the oldest child. 
The low correlation may be explained also by the 
fact that the tasks and rating schemes were not 
intended to measure skill associated with age. The 
fact that all of the children exhibited some com- 
petitive behavior supports the results of Greenberg 
(12) and Leuba (15), who found that competition 
was fairly well-developed among four-year-old 
children. 

Although Graves (16), Wolf (17), and McKee 
and Leader (18) found boys to be more competitive 
than girls, sex was not a factor affecting competition 
in the present study. When the least competitive 
subjects were compared by sex with the most com- 
petitive children, the differences were not signifi- 
cant, according to the Fisher exact probability test 
(19, pp. 96-104). There may be two reasons for 
this lack of relationship. The three 
designed to be equally appealing to boys and girls, 
and also sex differences in competitiveness may not 
appear by four years of age. Perhaps achievement 
motives pre sumably instilled in the males of our 
culture do not show up until later. 

The result of correlating IQ’s on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale with the total 
consensus scores on competition was a rho of —0.10. 
Thus, there was no relationship between competi- 
tasks and 


tasks were 


tion as it was measured in the three 
intelligence as it was measured on the intelligence 
test. This finding disagrees with the results found 
by McFarland (20), Graves (16), and Wolf (17) 
who found intelligence to be related positively to 
competitive behavior in children. 


Summary 


To a considerable extent, our society expects a child 
to develop a moderate degree of competitive behavior. 
The present study set out to investigate the hypothesis that 
moderate competitiveness in a child is related to a 
high degree of his mother’s acceptance of him and his 
needs. The subjects were 18 four-year-old children from 
the nursery school of the Pennsylvania State University : 
the parents of the children were of a higher socio- 
economic status and educational level than parents in 
the general population. 

Competition was defined as rivalry between two or 
more individuals for a particular goal. Acceptance of 
the child and his needs was defined as unconditional 
love plus emotional and intellectual understanding of 
the child’s needs specific to his level of development. 

Three tests assumed to measure competition were 
constructed and administered to pairs of children. The 
tests included two tasks of block-building and a third 
of putting on socks. Ratings of competition were 
assigned to each child by three observers, who used a 
seven-point scale for each task. The ratings were as- 
signed according to concepts of the ideal-typical child 
of each extreme. The nursery school teachers evaluated 
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the same children according to competitive behavior 
as they saw it in the children’s day-to-day activities. 

The mothers of the children were scored on ac- 
ceptance of the child and his needs in terms of their 
responses to a series of interviews used as part of a 
longitudinal research project. A rating scale was con- 
structed for this purpose; it consisted of four sub- 
scales—acceptance, understanding, overprotective ac- 
ceptance, and overprotective understanding of the child. 

By means of Spearman’s rank correlation, rho, the 
extent of agreement was determined between the ob- 
servers’ ratings on the total of the three tasks of com- 
petition and between the judges’ ratings on the mean 
scores of acceptance. The results of these tests of re- 
liability for the most part showed statistically significant 
agreement. Intercorrelations among the subtests of 
competition showed that the sock test was not statistically 
related to the other two, suggesting that different forms 
of competition were being measured. The competitive 
tasks were not significantly related to the nursery school 
teachers’ ratings. 

The hypothesis that moderate competitiveness in chil- 
dren is related to a high degree of maternal acceptance 
of the child and his needs was not borne out by the 
analysis. The Siegel-Tukey test for relative spread in 
unpaired samples was used, and the result showed that 
the relationship lacked significance. Other statistical 
analyses showed that competition as measured here was 
not related to age, sex, or IQ. The results were inter- 
preted in terms of problems of measurement and the 
specificity of competitive behavior of children in par- 


ticular situations. 
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AHEA Research Publications 

The new research bulletin, “Home Economics Research, 1909-1959,” is a 
compilation of articles from the JourNaL or Home Economics, surveying 12 
areas of research. These include education, family economics, home manage- 
ment, child development, family relations, food, nutrition, housing, household 
equipment, institution administration, clothing, and textiles. The bulletin, 
which is available from AHEA headquarters, sells for $1. 

Two career publications (each priced at 10 cents a single copy; 8 cents 


for 50 or more) also emphasize research: 


1. A Career in Home Economics Research Opens the Door to Better 


Living 


2. Wanted: Home Economists with Advanced Degrees—a folder discussing 
the research necessary to earn advanced degrees. 


Please enclose payment. The Association cannot bill for orders under $2. 





How much space does a homemaker need in using the washer 
and/or dryer is the topic of this research. The results will be of 
interest to homemakers, architects, and builders as well as to 
home economists helping families plan laundry areas. 


Space Requirements for Use and Care 


of Laundry Appliances’ 


Addreen Nichols, Thomas S. Russell, and Anna L. Wood 


NE element of satisfaction with housing is 

adequate space to perform activities com- 
fortably and efficiently (1). Interior design of 
dwellings, therefore, requires a knowledge of space 
requirements for performing activities as well as 
for the placement of equipment and furnishings. 
Architects’ source materials (2) provide valuable 
information on dimensions of equipment; little in- 
formation is available on allowances for 
the use of the equipment. With the increasing 


desire for compact arrangements of laundry facili- 


space 


ties near other work centers, specific recommenda- 
tions for activity areas are needed. 

Space requirements for laundry activities have 
received some attention. McCullough ( reports 
the results of a study with 10 subjects. Regional 
studies were conducted in Pennsylvania (4) and 


9\ 
J) 


Georgia (5). 


Procedure 


Recommendations for space allowances in front 
of washers and dryers reported in this paper result 
from controlled experiments. designing the 
experiments, consideration was given to the differ- 
ences in stature and reach of homemakers and in 


In 


sizes and door openings of washers, dryers, and 


washer-dryer combinations. 


Subject § 


Personal data and measurements were collected 


' Scientific Paper No. 2016, Washington Agricultural 


Experiment Stations, Pullman. Project No. 826. 
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for 55 homemakers between the ages of 21 and 70 
years. Height, weight, and reach over an obstruc- 
tion 24 inches deep and 36 inches high were 
measured, The without 
shoes to the nearest pound. Height was recorded 
in centimeters to the nearest tenth, both with and 
without shoes in which they normally did their 
housework. 

To obtain the reach measurements accurately, 


women were weighed 


the following procedure was used: A base cabinet 
36 inches high and 24 inches deep was placed 
against a chalkboard attached to the wall. With 
her shoes on, the subject stood in front of and 
close to the cabinet. She held a piece of sharpened 
chalk in her fingers. She was instructed to hold 
the chalk perpendicular to the board, to draw a 
short straight line as high as she could reach com- 
fortably without raising her heels from the floor, 
and to keep her eyes closed. This activity was 
repeated four times. Each chalk line was measured 
to the nearest millimeter and an average obtained 
as representing her reach over the obstruction. 
The results of a preliminary study with 51 
reach over an obstruction 24 


women” showed 


* Project 1350, Body and Activity Measurements for 


Designing Space, Facilities and Equipment in the House. 
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inches deep by 36 inches high, rather than stature 
per se, to be highly correlated (P < 0.01) with the 
amount of space used in removing an object from 
a base cabinet, an activity requiring similar body 
action to that of reaching into front-opening 
laundry appliances. By reference to O’Brien and 
Shelton’s measurements of 10,042 women over 18 
years of age (6), as representative of the female 
population, stature was distributed among eight 
cells according to density. The range of reach over 
the obstruction for each cell was found by refer- 
ence to the normal curve. 

Thus, a stratified sample of 36 women was 
selected. The number of subjects in each cell was 
proportional to the population by stature density 
as nearly as possible. Selection was made at ran- 
dom with the exception of the few who were 
eliminated because they were left-handed or had 
physical defects affecting normal movement. The 
distribution of the subjects among the eight cells 
is shown in table 1. Their mean height without 
shoes was 66.01 inches, which is higher than the 
63.17 inches in the O’Brien study; their mean reach 
over the obstruction with shoes was 74.41 (standard 
deviation = 4.57) inches. 
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WIDTH 
inches 


DEPTH 
inches 


HEIGHT 
inches 


WASHERS 


Top-opening 36 25% 2916 

Drop-door 37% 27% 81% 

Door swing of 90° ° 44%, 25% 32% 
DRYERS 

Door swing of 180 36% 


37% 


x 


30 
31% 


Drop-door 
32% 


Door swing of 90° ° 44% 


* Combination washer-dryer 


bo to bo 
VU~l D> 
mo es 


_ 


A wheeled cart, measuring 3314 inches high by 
261% inches deep by 1514 inches wide, was used to 
hold the clothes being put into the washer. 

Each set was designated A, B, or C: 

A—Top-opening washer; dryer with door swing 
of 180 

B—Drop-door washer and dryer 

C—Drop-door washer; dryer with door swing 
of 90 

The items of laundry, representative of a white 
load, consisted of 2 pillow cases, 2 sheets, 2 dish 
towels, 2 twill hand towels, 1 man’s shirt, 2 napkins, 
6 handkerchiefs, and 1 pair of socks. 


(combination washer-dryer ) 


Design 


The 36 women were divided at random into 12 


TABLE | 


Cell ranges and subject allocations 





BASIS FOR STRATIFICATION 


Reach Stature without Shoes 
Stature Density 


1350 study O'Brien study 


inches inches 


Below 63.96 51.9 to 58.° 
63.97 to 66. 58.3 to 59.5 
3.49 to 69.2 59.9 to 61. 
19.23 to 72.05 61.5 to 62.5 
2.06 to 74.97 63.0 to 64 
98 to 77 64.5 to 66 
7.76 to 80.58 66.1 to 67 

59 and over 67.7 


Cree © Or eo 


— ee 


SURJECTS SELECTED FOR THIS STUDY 


Number of Subjects 


e without 


9S 


.72 to 64.38 
62 to 64 
62 to 66.6 

5.04 to 68. 5! 
79 to 69 
94 





Equipment 

Three sets of washers and dryers were installed 
in the laboratory, with the dryer to the right of the 
washer. A combination washer-dryer was used as 
a dryer with one set; its use as a washer was also 
tested. The appliances were recent models of 
standard brands, selected for their size and variety 
of door openings. 

The measurements of the appliances, with doors 
closed, were: 


groups of 3 women in each group. Each group 
was assigned three trial orders such that each 
group used a different set of appliances first on 
each of the three days, thus the design was bal- 
anced with respect to order of presentation of the 


sets of appliances 


Activities 
Two movable walls (7 
the appliances. The subjects practiced twice with 


) were placed in front of 





33, No 


Ficure 1 (left above). Ar- 
ticles are placed in the washer. 


Ficune 2 (right above) 
Wet laundry is transferred 
from washer to dryer 


Ficure 3 (right). Operator 
determines space required for 
folding a sheet removed from 
the dryer 


each set of appliances, once without the walls and 
once with them. This permitted the subjects to 
become familiar with the routine and the walls. 
The activities were: 
1. The cart of dry, supposedly soiled, laundry 
was placed to the left of the washer. The subject 
entered the area in front of the washer, opened 
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the door, and put the articles in the washer. She 
closed the door and left the area. The distance 
from the front of the washer to the wall was 
measured to the nearest one-fourth inch with a 
steel tape. (Figure 1) 

2. The dry laundry was replaced with an iden- 
tical load of wet laundry in the washer. These 
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articles were spun until well mixed. The walls 
were again positioned. The subject entered the 
area, opened both the washer door and dryer door, 
and transferred the wet clothes to the dryer. She 
closed the doors and left the area. The distance 
was measured from front of washer or from front 
of dryer, whichever was greater. (Figure 2) 

3. The wet laundry was replaced with an iden- 
tical dry load, and the dryer turned on to heat 
and mix the articles. The subject entered the area, 
opened the dryer door, removed all the articles to 
the top of the dryer and folded the two sheets. The 
space used was measured from the front of the 
dryer to the wall. (Figure 3) 

4. An additional measurement was made for one 
dryer which had a water disposal tray near the 
floor. The wall was positioned in front of the 
dryer. The subject entered the area, pulled the tray 
out with both hands, turned, and carried it out 
of the area. She then returned and replaced the 
tray. The measurement was recorded from the 
front of the dryer to the wall. 

5. The dryer used in Set C was actually a com- 
bination washer and dryer. Loading it as a washer 
was tested as in 1 above. 


Results 

Reach or stature and space use were not cor- 
related, except for the activity of transferring wet 
laundry from the drop-door washers to the dryers 


TABLE 2 


Measurements for use and care of laundry appliances* 





MAXIMUM 
MEASURE- 
MENT 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


MEAN OF 
TRIAL 2 


MEAN OF 


OPERATION 
ALL TRIALS 


inches inches 

Loading washer 
Equipment A 31.6 26. 5 
B .f 29. 9. 
> 34. 29. 29. 
D : 33. 33 


Transferring from 
washer to dryer 
Equipment A 

B 

C 
Unloading dryer 
Equipment A 

B 

c 


Emptying water 
tray 
Equipment A. . 39. $2.1 $2.4 





* Equipment A—Top-opening washer; dryer with 180° door swing 
B—Drop-door washer and dryer 
C—Drop-door washer; dryer with 90° door swing 
D—Combination washer-dryer, same as dryer C 
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(P < 0.05). This relationship disappeared among 
cells. Apparently, more subjects in each cell would 
be needed to observe this effect. Variability among 
individuals is considerably greater (P < 0.01) than 
can be explained by physical differences of reach 
and stature, indicating differences in body use. 
Means and standard deviations of the measure- 
ments obtained are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 3 


Recommended space allowances in front of 
washers and dryers* 





. 
MEAN +1" 
STANDARD” MODULE 
DEVIATION 


SUBJECTS 


PERATION 
SATISFIED 


inches inches 


Loading washer 
Equipment A 28.8 30 
B 39 


Cc 
D 


Transferring from washer to dryer 


Equipment A 
B 
( 


Unloading dryer 
Equipment A 


( 


Empty ng water tray 
Equipment A 35.5 





* Equipment A—Top-opening washer; dryer with 180° door swing 
8—Drop-door washer and dryer 
C—Drop-door washer; dryer with 90° door swing 
D—Combination washer-dryer, same as dryer C 


Analysis of variance shows great variability 
among days, particularly for the loading and trans- 
0.01). The difference, among 
0.05), 


error 


ferring activities (P 
days, for unloading the dryer is less (P 
which reflects the large variance and 
term. 

A significant difference (P < 0.01) among meas- 
urements for the three sets of equipment for each of 
the activities was found. A comparison of means 
table 2, shows that the use of the drop-door washers 
required more space than did use of the top- 
opening washer. The use of the combination 
washer-dryer in which the door opened at a 90° 
angle required more space than did the other 
appliances. The most space-consuming activity, as 
was expected, was folding the sheets from the 
dryer. Since the method of folding the sheets 
from the dryer was not controlled, some women 
stood with their bodies at right angles to the dryer 
and some facing it. Some of those who faced the 
dryer extended their arms beyond the dryer on the 
right side as much as 14 inches for dryer B. 
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Recommendations 


The sum of the mean plus one standard devia- 
tion was selected as the basis for recommended 
space allowances. For convenience, this sum was 
then converted to the nearest two-inch module 
based on an interval of 0.25 to 2.25 equals 2. This 
interval favors rounding to a larger module than the 
usual 0.5 to 2.5 equals 2 would, and hence pro 
vides a small correction factor for the known 
restrictive qualities of the movable wall (7, page 
280). The module thus obtained, table 3, was 
compared with the mean space measurements for 
each subject and the percentage of subjects satisfied 
with this amount of space calculated. This space 
satisfied 81 or more per cent of the subjects. 

The space allowances recommended in front of 
washers and dryers for their use and care, therefore, 
range from 28 to 42 inches, depending on the appli- 
ance and the activity performed. With an allowance of 
42 inches, 92 per cent of the subjects could perform 
all of the activities related to the use and care of any 
of the appliances. 

These results support McCullough’s finding that body 
use is more important than body size as a space deter- 
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minant. Where comparable, her space recommendations 
are somewhat higher, perhaps because of the floor space 
occupied by the bushel basket. 
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Food for Life TV Series 


Dena Cederquist, head of the foods and nutrition department at Michigan 
State University, appears in “Food for Life,” a television series of 22 
Topics 


half-hour programs which present basic facts on nutrition 
ranged from “What's A Food?” to “Is It A Fact?” 


The “Food for Life” TV series 
is now available for educational 
television stations, according to a 
recent announcement from Michi- 
gan State University. The programs 
were presented last year over 
WMSB-TV at MSU to counteract 
the flood of misinformation on 
nutrition stemming from some mass 
media, “health” salesmen, and other 
sources. Michigan State staff mem- 
bers recommend “Food for Life” 
as of real value to the public in 
the area of sound nutrition. The 
video tapes are the property of the 
National Educational Television 
network. Those persons who are 
interested in having the series 
shown should express their interest 
to the manager of their local edu- 
cational station. Scheduling de- 
cisions are made about six months 
in advance. 





A study of interest to persons doing experimental foods work on 
beef, particularly since it enlarges the possibilities for the small 


home economics department 


Comparison of Consecutive Cuts 


of the Same Muscle of Beet’ 


Betty Taylor, Dena C. Cederquist, and Evelyn M. Jones 


OST of the recorded research on meat 

cookery has been done on paired muscles. 
In the small home economics department, the 
teaching of experimental work in this area is cur- 
tailed by the expense of paired pieces. 

Satorius ‘and Child (1) reported that the longis- 
simus dorsi muscles of beef and pork were homo- 
geneous in physical properties so that four 
comparable roasts could be prepared. 

In a 1927 review article on meat, Howe (2) 
stated that it was possible to obtain more than one 
similar sample from the beef round on the same 
side, provided the samples were carefully selected 
and not too large. Similarly, researchers at the 
American Meat Institute Foundation (3) state 
that the most valid comparisons can be obtained 
with adjacent cuts when they are relatively small. 

In a study of histological variation in beef and 
chicken muscles, Strandine, Koonz, and Rams- 
bottom (4) reported that cross sections taken any- 
where in a given muscle were rather uniform and 
presented a regular pattern or arrangement of 
muscle bundles and connective tissue except at 
the extreme ends. 

Child and Fogarty (5) used two roasts from the 
center portion of the beef semitendinosus muscle 
for a comparison study. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
suitability of the use of consecutive steaks in 
classroom experimental work by means of a com- 


' Approved for publication by the director of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station as Journal Article 
No. 2683. 
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ments for the PhD degree at Michigan State 


University. 


parison of the properties and composition of con- 
secutive and matched one-inch steaks of the 
semitendinosus and semimembranosus muscles of 
the round of beef. 


Method 


The semitendinosus and semimembranosus mus- 
cles were removed from six pairs of matched 
rounds of Choice grade beef. Nine one-inch steaks 
were cut from the center portion of each muscle. 
The steaks were numbered from one to nine start- 
ing with the anterior end. Each steak was weighed, 
wrapped, and frozen at —40°C and then stored at 
—10°C. Steaks one, two, five, and six were cooked, 
and steaks three, four, eight, and nine were used 
uncooked. 

The cooked steaks were braised by the method 
of Paul and Bean (6). Total cooking losses, shear 
force values (Warner Bratzler Shear Apparatus, 
vertical model), press fluid (Carver Laboratory 
Press), and moisture (Brabender Semi-automatic 
Moisture Tester) were determined on the cooked 


steaks. Crude fat (7) was extracted (Goldfisch 
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Fat Extractor) from the dry sample, and nitrogen 
analysis (8) was made on the dry, fat-free residue. 
Slurries of the ground raw steaks were measured 
for pH (Beckman Glass Electrod pH Meter, Model 
H2). The analyses for moisture, crude fat, and 
nitrogen were done in the way previously indi- 
cated. Collagen and elastin were determined by 
weight difference with the method of Lowry, Gilli- 
gan, and Katersky (9) as modified by Lampitt 
et al. (10, 11). Collagen was also calculated from 
the hydroxyproline analysis as proposed by Neu- 
man and Logan (12). Details of the analytical pro- 
cedures were presented elsewhere (13). 

The Student-Fisher “t” test (14) was used to 
determine significant differences between the ad- 
joining and matched steaks. 


Results and Discussion 


Tables 1 and 2 present summaries of the data 
and of the statistical analyses of the data on the 
cooked and uncooked steaks, respectively. The only 
variations in the cooked steaks (table 1) were 
found in the anterior ends (steaks one and two) of 
both semitendinosus and semimembranosus. Most 
of the significant differences in the raw steaks 
(table 2) were obtained also in the anterior ends 
(steaks three and four ) of both muscles. 

The total cooking losses averaged 42 per cent 
for both the semitendinosus and semimembranosus 
muscles. The cooking losses of steaks one and two 


TABLE | 
Summary of the data on the cooked steaks 





SIGNIFICANT DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN 
STEAKS* 
ANALYSES Se: ae 
| 5 Per Cent | 1 Per Cent 
Level | Level 


Semitendinosus 
Total cooking loss, 
OS 646s is .7 | 29.1 to 49.6 | 
Shear force, pounds 3) 3.5 to 10.8 | 2 match 
| 1,2 right 
28.9 to 41.6 
52.0 to 63.6 | 1,2 left 
7.8 to 27.6 | 


Press fluid, per cent 
Moisture, per cent 
Crude fat, per centt 


1,2 right 
1,2 left 
1,2 right 
Nitrogen, per centt 13.8 to 15.2 | 1,2 left 
Semimembranosus 
Total cooking loss, 

cent 42.0 | 28.3 to 46.8 
Shear force, pounds 8.4 2.2to 18.0 | 1,2 right | 
Press fluid, per cent 31.6 | 23.3 to 41.8 
Moisture, per cent 54.9 | 47.6 to 61.8 | 
Crude fat, per centf 15.0 | 8.4to 29.6 | 2 match 
Nitrogen, per cent} 14.6 | 13.9 to 15.4 | 
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of the right semimembranosus muscle differed sig- 
nificantly. The above value is of the same magnitude 
as those obtained by Paul and Bean (6) in the 
development of the cooking method. 

The only statistically significant differences in the 
shear force values were found for steaks one and 
two in the anterior portions of both semitendinosus 
and semimembranosus muscles. This is in agree- 
ment with an investigation of end-to-end variation 
in the semimembranosus muscle by Paul and 
Bratzler (15). 

The content of press fluid did not vary between 
consecutive steaks. The moisture in the raw semi- 
tendinosus and semimembranosus steaks averaged 
72.8 and 72.6 per cent, respectively; and in the 
cooked steaks, 56.3 and 54.9 per cent in the same 
order. Consecutive steaks in the anterior halves 
of both muscles differed significantly in moisture. 
The crude fat exhibited a similar pattern. On a 
dry basis, the crude fat averaged 18.6 and 15.9 
per cent for the raw and cooked semitendinosus 
muscle and 17.2 and 15.0 per cent for the raw 


TABLE 2 


Summary of the data on the uncooked steaks 





SIGNIFICANT DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN 
STEAKS* 
ANALYSES 
5 Per Cent | 1 Per Cent 
Level Level 


Semitendinosus 
pH , 5. 5.0 to 6.8 


Moisture, per cent 70.0 to 76.1 


8,9 left 
3,4 left 
3,4 right 
11.6 to 28.6 | 3,4 left | 3,4 right 
13.6 to 14.8 


Crude fat, per centT 
Nitrogen, per centt 
Collagen— 
Weight difference, 
per cent} 
Hydroxyproline, 
per cent 
Elastin— 
Weight difference, 
per cent} 


0.9to5.9 | 3,4 left 


1.6to4.7 | 3,4 left 


0.7 to2.7 | 8,9 left 
Semi membranosus 

pH.. f 5.0to6.8 | 8 match 
9 match 
Moisture, per cent 70.2 to 75.0 | 3 match 


Crude fat, per centt 7.9 to 27.4 


Nitrogen, per cent} 13.5 to 14.8 
Collagen— 
Weight difference, 
per centt 
Hydroxyproline, 
per cent 
Elastin 
Weight difference, 
per centt 


1.6to6.1 | 3,4 left 


1.2to3.8 


0.1 to 1.0 3,4 right 





* Student-Fisher “‘t’’ test. 
t On a dry basis. 
t On a dry, fat-free basis. 


* Student-Fisher “‘t”’ test. 
t On a dry basis. 
t On a dry, fat-free basis. 
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and cooked semimembranosus muscle. On a mois- 
ture- and fat-free basis, the only statistically sig- 
nificant difference in nitrogen content was found 
between cooked steaks one and two of the left 
semitendinosus. The nitrogen composition figures 
are in good agreement with those reported by 
Paul, Bean, and Bratzler (16). 

The pH values ranged from 5.0 to 5.8 for five of 
the animals, and from 6.2 to 6.8 for the sixth 
animal. These values are of the magnitude of 
those reported ‘in the literature. In a review of 
data on the pH of muscles of beef in full rigor, 
Bate-Smith (17) stated a pH between 5.4 and 6.0 
may be anticipated normally, but values above and 
below may be encountered from time to time. Ina 
further consideration of the effect of pH on the 
physical and biological properties of meat, the 
above author reported the meat at the upper end 
of the pH range was darker in color and slimy 
and yielding to the touch. In the present study, 
the meat from the animal with the high pH range 
was noticeably dark and slimy in character. 

The average collagen content of the dry, fat-free 
residue determined by weight difference was 3.2 
per cent for the semitendinosus muscle and 2.9 per 
cent for the semimembranosus muscle. With the 
hydroxyproline method, the average values were 
2.9 per cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively. The 
elastin content of the defatted solids averaged 1.6 
and 0.4 per cent for the semitendinosus and semi- 
membranosus muscles, respectively. The amount 
of connective tissue differed significantly in the 
adjacent steaks in both the anterior and posterior 
portions of the semitendinosus muscle and in the 
anterior portion of the semimembranosus muscle. 

The matched steaks were relatively homogene- 
ous. The few exceptions were found in the extreme 
anterior and posterior steaks of both muscles. 


Summary 


A comparison was made of the properties and com- 
position of consecutive and matched steaks from the 
semitendinosus and semimembranosus muscles of six 
pairs of matched rounds of Choice grade beef. 

Marked differences were found in steaks one through 
four in the anterior portion of the semitendinosus 
muscle. A few measurements on steaks eight and nine 
in the posterior end of the same muscle differed sig- 
nificantly. 

In the semimembranosus muscle, variations were 
found in steaks one through four. The steaks from the 
posterior portion of this muscle were homogeneous in 
all tests performed on them. 

In the present study, a center portion of the semi- 
tendinosus muscle and the posterior half of the semi- 
membranosus muscle were suitable for experimentation 
in the classroom. 
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The relationship of handling practices to the quality and safety of 
food in the many forms in which it reaches the market and ulti- 
mately the consumer is a topic of constant interest and im- 


portance. 


This article adds to the research-based information 


available for educational as well as food-processing activities. 


The Effect of Home Storage and Baking Variations 
on the Microbiological Quality 
of Commercially Frozen Turkey and Ham Pies" 


Dorothy Hussemann Strong and Marjorie L. Boeck 


ITHIN recent years, papers have reported 

the results of investigations dealing with 
the bacteriological quality of frozen prepared foods, 
including frozen poultry and meat pies. (1-7) The 
research described in this paper is essentially an 
addition to that literature. Particular emphasis 
was given in these studies of frozen turkey and 
frozen ham pies to the effects of the handling pro- 
cedures, subsequent to the purchase of the pies 
from the retail market and previous to table serv- 
ice, on the number and types of bacteria present. 
Tests were completed on pies subjected to various 
methods of storage and baking which were so 
devised as to stimulate possible home handling 
procedures. The effect of baking certain of the pies 
in an electronic oven was also included in the 
series, although it was recognized that such a 
method of cookery is not commonly used in homes 
today. The latter series was included in order to 
compare the effect on the bacterial load of elec- 
tronically induced heating with the more traditional 
methods of cooking. 


' Published with the permission of the director of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* These data are a part of the thesis submitted to the 
Graduate School at the University of Wisconsin by the 
junior author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the MS degree. 


Dr. Strong is chairman of the department of 
foods and nutrition in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Boeck, now deceased, was a graduate student in 
the School of Home Economics at the time this 
study was conducted. 


Procedures 

The turkey and ham pies were purchased in 
small quantities from typical, modern retail mai 
kets and were taken immediately to the laboratory 
Two brands of the turkey pie and one brand of the 
ham pie were examined. Upon arrival in the labo- 
ratory each pie was held at room temperature for 
an arbitrarily chosen space of time to represent a 
standard “carry-home” period from the market. In 
two series, this “carry-home” time was limited to 
30 minutes and was then followed by holding the 
pie in the freezer or refrigerator until baking. The 
storage treatment variations tested were: (a) 8 
hours in freezer and (b) 8 hours in refrigerator. 
A third group of pies was held 2 hours at room 
temperature and 6 hours in the freezer to simulate 
a “carry-home” period requiring a longer time 
Situations such as weekly shopping periods, home 
delivery, or prolonged transportation from the 
market could easily involve a two-hour “carry- 
home” period. 
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The second major variation in treatment was 
directed toward examining the possible effect on 
bacterial load of the alteration of the time and 
temperature of baking the frozen turkey and ham 
pies. The variations used in baking were: (a) 
baking for 40 minutes at 425°F; (b) baking for 
15 minutes at 500°F; and (c) baking 5 minutes 
in the electronic range with the control set on high. 
' Combinations of these two major treatments 
under test—storage conditions and baking pro- 
cedures, plus analyses of a limited series of six 
pies immediately subsequent to purchase—resulted 
in 10 actual variations in the handling of the pies. 
For each of the brands of the turkey pies, 18 
replications of each storage treatment and 6 replica- 
tions of each baking variation were carried out, 
making a total of 228 pies. Fifteen replications for 
storage treatment variations and five replications of 
each baking treatment were completed on most 
of the ham pies, although in a few cases, because 
sufficient ham pies were not available in the mar- 
ket, only four replications were carried out. In all, 
94 frozen ham pies were examined. The treatment 
order employed for the experiment was established 
by the use of a random sampling chart containing 
ten thousand assorted digits. 

In addition to the microbial analysis of the pie 
samples, an attempt was made to follow the in- 
ternal temperature or rate of heat penetration of 
the pies during baking. Records were obtained by 
using copper and constantan thermocouples with 
fiber glass coated leads attached to an automatically 
recording potentiometer.’ A ceramic bead was 
placed between the end of the fiber glass coating 
and the tip of the thermocouple. Three thermo- 
couples (cleaned with 70 per cent alcohol) were 
distributed at equal intervals along the radius of 
each pie as it was placed in the oven. For those 
pies baked in the electronic range, a tinned copper 
wire insulating material was used to shield the 
thermocouple leads inside the range. In addition 
to the three thermocouples located in the baking 
pie, five thermocouples were placed at various 
locations in the electric oven to measure the tem- 
perature during the baking procedure. Similar 
measurement was not feasible in the electronic 
range. 

Methods for the bacterial analysis were those 
adopted by the Frozen Food Standards Subcom- 
mittee of the Association of Food and Drug Officials 


® Type 153 Electronik Recorder, Model No. Y 153K (67) 
P8-X-(101) (L) (V), Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co., 
Brown Instruments Division, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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of the United States (AFDOUS), December 6 
1957 (8), and accepted by the National Frozen 
Foods Packers. This procedure includes determina- 
tions of (a) total aerobic bacterial counts per gram 
of foodstuff; (b) most probable numbers (MPN) 
of coliforms per gram, and (c) a test for the pres- 
ence of coagulase-positive staphylococci. 

Of the two media suggested for the presumptive 
test for coliforms, lauryl sulfate broth * was chosen. 

In addition to the procedure outlined by 
AFDOUS, an attempt was made to recover clos- 
tridia, especially Clostridium perfringens (welchii), 
from the ham pies and three series of the turkey 
pies. For this purpose, the medium of Mossel et al. 
(9), hereafter referred to as Mossel’s medium, was 
used. 

For isolation of the clostridia, 1 milliliter of the 
1:10 or the 1:100 dilutions of the pie mixture was 
placed in each of three sterilized 15 x 200 millimeter 
culture tubes. Under the conditions of the present 
experiments, this tube was found to be as satis- 
factory as the Miller-Prickett tubes originally 
recommended by Mossel et al. About 15 milliliters 
of the freshly prepared mixed medium was added 
to each tube without shaking. The contents of the 
culture tubes were cooled to 50 degrees or lower 
and sealed immediately with melted sterile paraffin. 
The tubes were then incubated for 4 days at 35°C. 
After the incubation period, the black colonies 
which appeared were counted and records were 
made. 

Since Mossel et al. (9) indicated that both 
salmonella and clostridia could produce black 
colonies on this medium, additional tests were de- 
vised to further indicate the presence of clostridia, 
particularly Clostridium perfringens. The tests used 
for this purpose were not truly definitive but per- 
mitted a general separation of salmonella and 
clostridia. The additional tests consisted of a gram 
stain and inoculation of litmus milk, a tryptose agar 
slant (aerobic), a tryptose agar stab (anaerobic). 
The inoculated tubes were incubated at 37°C for 
48 and 96 hours, and the results were recorded for 
both periods. Because Bergey's Manual of Deter- 
minative Bacteriology (10) states that stormy 
fermentation of milk is one of the more distinctive 
characteristics of C. perfringens, this medium was 
used to give some indication as to whether the 
black colonies observed might be this organism. 
Additional tests would be needed before any con- 
clusive statement could be made concerning the 
presence of Clostridium perfringens. 


* Baltimore Biological Laboratories, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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In the microbiological analyses of the stored and 
baked frozen ham pies, the MPN of enterococci 
was determined in addition to the MPN of the 
coliform group. The method used was that recom- 
mended by the APHA and outlined by Zaborowski 
et al. (11). The following modifications were 
made: (1) triplicate tubes were inoculated from 
each serial dilution, and (2) the MPN table used 
was the table recommended in the AFDOUS pro- 
cedure instead of the suggested table. Azide dex- 
trose broth ° in triplicate tubes was inoculated with 
1 milliliter from each respective dilution (1:10, 
1:100, 1:1,000, 1:10,000). The completed positive 
presumptive test was indicated by the presence of 
turbidity. Loops of broth from positive tubes were 
transferred to ethyl violet azide broth.’ The con- 
firmed test was accepted as positive by the presence 
of turbidity and a small purple “button” formation 
in the bottom of the culture tube. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the results in terms of total 
aerobic bacterial plate counts, most probable num-. 
bers of coliforms, and number of pies showing co- 
agulase positive staphylococci for randomly selected 


TABLE | 


Bacterial content of turkey and ham pies immediately 
subsequent to purchase from the retail market 





BACTERIAL CONTENT 


Total Aerobic Coliform 
Counts, Range, Group, Most 
Average, and Probable 
Median* Number 


Staphylococci, 
Coagulase 
Positive 


highest positive 


cella per gram cella per gram dilution 


Turkey 


Brand E 2900 to 26,000T | 1:10 (1)f 
12,000 | 


8200* 


23.0 (1)t 

43.0 (2) | 

93.0 (2) 
240.0 (1) 


1300 to 15,000T | 23.0 (5)t 
4800 43.0 (1) 
2700* 


(Total number—6) 
Brand N 


(Total number—6) 


Ham 1700 to 3800§ 9.1 (2)|] 
2700 23.0 (1) 
2700* 43.0 (1) 
(Total number—4) 





* Median. 

t Values are based on 12 plates. 

t The number in parentheses represents the number of pies 
found positive for this value in six replications. 

§ Values are based on 8 plates. 

|| The number in parentheses represents the number of pies 
found positive for this value in four replications. 


5 Baltimore Biological Laboratories, Baltimore, Maryland. 
® Difco Laboratories, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
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frozen turkey and frozen ham pies, just as the pies 
arrived in the laboratory from the retail market. 
Table 2 shows the values obtained for similar deter- 
minations on a more extensive series of frozen pies 
after being subjected to the three holding condi- 
tions which were at test. The results presented in 
both of these tables indicated that Brand E frozen 
turkey pie appeared to be of inferior bacteriologi- 
cal quality to Brand N when judged in terms of the 
criteria used in the analyses. The frozen ham pies 
had bacterial counts which were no higher and 
in most instances were lower than Brand N, the 
best of the turkey pies. 

An analysis of variance was performed on the 
results obtained from the bacterial counts for each 
of the storage treatments. Except in one case, there 
was no significant difference in the total aerobic 
plate counts between the frozen turkey and frozen 
ham pies which were held 30 minutes at room tem- 
perature then held in a freezer 8 hours, those held 
30 minutes at room temperature then held in a 
refrigerator 8 hours, and those held 2 hours at room 
temperature then held 6 hours in a freezer. The 
one exception was Brand E turkey pies in which 
significantly fewer cells (at the 5 per cent level) 
were found to be present in the pies held 2 hours 
at room temperature and six hours in the freezer. 
There were no significant differences in numbers 
of coliform organisms between the treatments. 
Thus, it would appear that storage methods in the 
home, of the type described, had little or no bear- 
ing on the bacterial content of the frozen turkey 
and frozen ham pies as served. The methods, of 
course, all represent excellent to reasonably good 
home storage procedures. It is conceivable that 
the pies could be handled in the home in such a 
way as to cause a significant increase in the bac- 
terial plate counts. The plan here, however, was 
to follow procedures, including timing, which 
seemed to be those that a homemaker might follow. 

Table 3 is an example of the type of results 
obtained in the baking tests. It should be empha- 
sized that the baked pies, in all cases, represented a 
second lot of pies. Tests were not made on the 
same pie baked and unbaked because of the rate 
of heating experiments. A true rate of heating 
would not have been obtained on the pies from 
which samples had been taken. 

Data on baking tests were accumulated in equal 
quantity to that presented in table 3 for the frozen 
ham pies held 30 minutes at room temperature and 
8 hours in the freezer and for both frozen turkey 
and ham pies held under the two additional storage 
treatments, but are not presented here. The analysis 
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of variance of the data for all baking tests indicates 
that for the Brand E and Brand N frozen turkey 
pies there was a highly significant (1 per cent 
level) difference in the total numbers of aerobic 
bacterial cells surviving the various baking treat- 
ments. Significantly higher total numbers of viable 
cells survived in the pies which were baked only 
15 minutes at 500°F and in the electronic range as 
compared with those baked 40 minutes at 425°F. 
The difference in numbers of surviving coliforms 
between baking treatments was not significant. 
While significant differences were not obtained for 
the ham pies, an inspection of the data points up a 
similar trend toward greater destruction of viable 
cells in the frozen pies baked for 40 minutes at 
425°F than in those baked by other procedures 
tested. 

Considering all the frozen turkey and frozen ham 
pies tested, both baked and unbaked, as a group, 
78.3 per cent (252 to 322) showed growth on 
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staphylococcus medium 110. Only 9.5 per cent 
of the pies exhibiting growth on staphylococcus 
medium 110 contained coagulase positive staphyl- 
ococci as determined here. These were divided 
about equally between unbaked and baked pies. 
Of 117 samples of precooked frozen food analyzed 
by Ross and Thatcher (7), 18 per cent contained 
coagulase positive staphylococci. Canale-Parola 
and Ordal (2) found that 92 per cent of the 
chicken pies (37 to 40) demonstrated this organ- 
ism. The difference in the results reported by 
Canale-Parola and Ordal and those obtained in this 
study may have been due to the use of different 
methods for determining the coagulase positive 
characteristic of staphylococci. Surface plating on 
tellurite glycine agar was used by Canale-Parola 
and Ordal, while coagulase plasma was used in our 
laboratory. In the research herein reported, no 
organisms were accepted as coagulase positive 
unless a firm gel developed in the plasma. Those 


TABLE 2 
The effect of various storage treatments on the bacterial content of ham and turkey pies 





BACTERIA CONTENT WITH STORAGE TREATMENTS INDICATED 








| 
$0 Minutes at Room Temperature, | 
8 Hours in Freezer 


$0 Minutes at Room Temperature, 
8 Hours in Refrigerator 


2 Hours at Room Temperature, 
6 Hours in Freezer 





Staphylo- . 
cocci C TP Ct 


Staphylo- 


Coliforms 
MPNt cocci CP§ 





cella per osttt cella per 
gram gram 
Turkey 
Brand E_ | 2100 to 800,000 | 
85,000 


14,000* | 


$.6(1)|| | 1:10(5)| 
7.3(1) | 1:100(1) 
15.0(1) 
| 21.0(1) | 
| 23.0(5) 
43.0(1) 
| 98.0(2) 
240.0(1) 
460.0(1) 
210 to 43,000 | 3.6(2) 
6400 6.2(1) 
4100* 7.3(1) 
9.1(1) 
21.0(1) 
23.0(7) 
240.0(1) 
993.0(1) 





151,000 
20,000* 


Brand N 
11,000 
4800* 


Ham | 700 to 19,000 23.0(4) 9 
4700 43.0(2) | 5800 
4200* 93.0(4) 4200* 
240.0(5) 


2100 to 590,000 | 


| 
| 1100.0(1) | 
730 to 63,000 | 


1200 to 26,000 


highest highest 
cella per cella per cella per pautive 
gram ilution gram gram ilution 


j 
a Ex 
| 
i 


$.6(2)|| | 1:100(1)}| 
9.1(4) 
23.0(3) 
29.0(1) 


| 240.0(1) 


9.1(1)|| 
23.0(3) 
29.0(2) 
43.0(3) 
93.0(2) 
460.0(1) 


650 to 120,000 | 
15,000 
5600* 


1 a0 
1:100(1 
| 1:1000(1) 





3.0(1) 
3.6(2) 
21.0(2) 
23.0(3) 
240.0(1) 


3.6(3) 170 to 41,000 
9.1(2) 5400 

23.0(2) 2900* 
43.0(2) 

150.0(1) 

240.0(4) 


| 1100.0(1) 


9.1(2)4 
23.0(7) 
43.0(2) 
| 240.0(4) 


3.6(1) 9 1300 to 9500 
23.0(8) | 4200 
39.0(1) | 4300* 
43.0(1) 

93.0(1) 
240.0(1) 
1100.0(1) 





* Median. 

t Total aerobic plate counts—range, average and median*. 
t Most probable number. 

§ Coagulase positive. 


The number in parentheses represents the number of pies found positive for this value in 18 replications. 
The number in parentheses represents the number of pies found positive for tliis value in 15 replications. 
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colonies which produced a slight viscosity may 
have been weakly coagulase positive but were 
listed as negative under conditions of these experi- 
ments. 

In comparing the number of coliforms recovered 
from the frozen ham pies with the number of 
enterococci, the average MPN of coliforms per 
gram for the unbaked frozen ham pies, irrespective 
of freezer holding methods in the laboratory, was 
106.2 for the 44 of 45 pies in which they were 
observed to be present. For the same series of 
frozen ham pies the MPN value for enterococci 
was 505 for the 45 pies. A composite grouping 
of the results for baked ham pies. yielded an aver- 
age MPN value for coliforms of 8.6 per gram 
(recovered from 5 of 45 pies) and an average 
MPN of 193 per gram for enterococci (recovered 
from 19 of 45 pies). These results confirm the 
observations which have repeatedly been made 
concerning the comparative numbers of coliforms 
and enterococci surviving in frozen foods. The 
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question of the implication of such observations 
has been raised by Mundt et al. (12) and Hart- 
man (13) among others. 

The present study showed that the highest total 
plate count did not always correlate with the 
highest MPN of coliforms or enterococci. In the 
tuna and chicken pies obtained from the retail 
market, Litsky et al. (6) observed that there was 
no apparent correlation between the total bacterial 
counts, the coliform counts, or the MPN of 
enterococci. They noted, however, that beef pies 
having the lowest bacterial counts had extremely 
low MPN of enterococci and low coliform counts. 

The experiments dealing with the recovery of 
clostridia from the pies were only of the most 
preliminary nature. Black colonies on Mossel’s 


medium were recovered from 13 of a total of 54 
unbaked frozen turkey pies examined and which 
were held under the various storage treatments 
at test in the laboratory. 
number of frozen turkey pies and subsequent to a 


In a second series of like 


TABLE 3 


The effect of various baking treatments on the bacterial content of two brands of turkey pies 
Storage treatment: 30 minutes at room temperature, 8 hours in freezer (—2°F) 





BAKING TREATMENT | BRAND 


Unbaked 


celle per 
gram 
(12 plates) 
3700 to 71,000 


16,000 
6400* 


Electric oven 
40 minutes at 425° F 


2000 to 9700 
5900 
5300* 


11,000 to 190,000 
50,000 
32,000* 


Electric oven 
15 minutes at 500° F 


2000 to 43,000 
9200 
3300* 


2100 to 806,000 
190,000 
53,000* 


Electronic range 
5 minutes with control set at high 


210 to 8800 
4100 
4800* 


Total Bacterial Counts 
Range, Average, and Median* 


BACTERIAL CONTENT 


Coliform Group 


Staphylococci 
Most Probable Numbert f 


Coagulase Positivet 


Baked Unbaked Baked Unbaked Baked 


cella per _ highest 
gram dh ae ros itir 
(12 plates) — —- dilution 


40 to 600 7.3 1:10(2 
220 23.0 1:100(1 
190* 460.0 


“ 


3.6 
6.2 
9.1 
23.0 
993.0 


110 to 1600 
800 
890* 


7.3 
15.0 
43.0 
93.0 


1:10(3 1:1001 


1:100(2 


3.6 
23.0 
93.0(4 


300 to 150,000 
$2,000 
16,000* 


3.0 
9.1 
23.0 


70 to 66,000 7.3 
1200 21.0 
2700* 23.0 


3.6 
9.1 
14.0( 
15.0/ 


15.0 
21.0 


360 to 220,000 l 
l 
23.001 
l 
l 


40,000 
5800* 
43.0 
240.0 


3.6 

9.1 
23.0 
240.0) 


3.601 
23.001 
240.0(1 


730 to 51,000 
8700 
1900* 





* Median. 


+ The number in parentheses represents the number of pies found positive for this value in six replications. 
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variety of storage and baking variations, 8 pies 
yielded the black colonies. Thus for the 108 frozen 
turkey pies, 21 or 19.4 per cent yielded black 
colonies on Mossel’s medium. The over-all picture 
for the frozen ham pies was quite different. Only 
3.3 per cent of the 90 pies receiving similar type 
holding and baking treatments to the turkey pies 
were found to be positive in the sense of producing 
black colonies on Mossel’s medium. These organ- 
isms were isolated in equal numbers from both 
brands of turkey pies. No definite trend was ob- 
served which related the number of pies positive 
for possible clostridia either to storage treatment 
or baking treatment. Over half of the black colonies 
picked at random for further study produced 
stormy fermentation in litmus milk. The same 
colonies which produced the stormy fermentation 
in the litmus milk showed short gram positive rods 
on staining. These observations suggest the pos- 
sibility of the presence of Clostridium perfringens 
in frozen turkey and ham pies. Further experiments 
are currently under way. 

The chart illustrates the rate of heat penetration 
into frozen turkey pies which were stored 30 
minutes at room temperature and then held for 
8 hours in a freezer. The temperature readings 
used in making the graphs represent the average 
of three measurements for the thermocouples 
located in different places in the pies and, for the 
electric oven, the five thermocouples distributed 
therein. The picture for baking subsequent to other 
holding periods for turkey pies and the frozen ham 
pies was essentially the same. In the graphs pre- 
sented in the chart, it will be noted that the pies 
apparently initially warmed very quickly in the 
oven since by the time the thermocouples could be 
adjusted and the oven door closed, the pies were 
several degrees above the freezing temperature. 
The zero hours reading was made when the oven 
door was closed. All of the pies which were baked 
in an electric oven were placed in the same oven, 
and thus the error induced by the performance 
of the regulator is obvious in each chart. Since 
these experiments sought to duplicate home con- 
ditions, however, the accuracy of the oven was 
probably as great as in many home situations. 

As was indicated by the analysis of variance, 
the numbers of organisms surviving baking in the 
electronic oven were not significantly different 
from those surviving the higher temperature, shorter 
conventional heat treatment (15 minutes in an oven 
with the regulator set at 500°F) used in these 
studies. There was a considerable variation in the 
_ rate of heating among the individual pies baked in 
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Storage treatment: 30 minutes at room temperature, 
8 hours in freezer (—2°F). Each curve represents aver- 

age value for 12 replications. 


the electronic oven. The pies baked in this manner 
appeared to be quite unpalatable. The use of the 
browning unit during baking might have resulted 
in a more appealing product, however. 

The observations in this series of experiments, 
as a whole, confirm those of Canale-Parola and 
Ordal (2), Holcomb (14), and others that sterility 
was not achieved in the heating procedures by 
which frozen prepared products are made ready 
for the table. On the other hand, Ross and Thatcher 
(7) reported a few cases when frozen dinners, 
fish and poultry pies, and cooked fruit dessert pies 
were seemingly sterile when heated according to 
the procedures recommended by the processor. A 
wide range was observed in microbial content be- 
tween individual pies regardless of the brand or 
storage or baking treatments. A brand difference 
was also observed. Both Fanelli and Ayres (3) 
and Canale-Parola and Ordal (2) noted wide 
variations between individual pies plus a difference 
between brands. When Ross and Thatcher (7) 
examined 117 precooked frozen foods at the retail 
level (frozen dinners, fish and poultry pies, and 
cooked fruit dessert pies ) a range of 50 to 22,000,000 
organisms per gram was recorded. 
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Only three per cent of all frozen pies examined 
(9 of 322, both turkey and ham) contained aver- 
age aerobic plate counts over 100,000 organisms 
per gram. No ham pies or Brand N turkey pies 
exhibited total aerobic plate counts this high. 
Although Gunderson (15) inferred that 100,000 
organisms per gram was too rigorous a standard 
to be imposed on turkey meat, only 3 of 54 baked 
Brand E turkey pies (5.5 per cent) and 6 of 54 
unbaked Brand E turkey pies (11.1 per cent) 
demonstrated total aerobic plate counts in excess 
of this suggested standard. It seems, therefore, 
that an upper limit of 100,000 organisms per gram 
would be an attainable goal. 

The over-all microbiological quality for the ham 
pies was found to be somewhat better than the 
quality of the turkey pies examined. The appear- 
ance of the meat found in the ham pies, however, 
resembled that of the minced canned meat much 
like the product sometimes designated as luncheon 
meat. Thus, the previous processing of the ham 
used in the pies may have been rather strenuous 
and thus eliminated many microorganisms that 
might have been expected to be present. 

Using a maximum of 100,000 organisms per 
gram as the basis of comparison, the over-all pic- 
ture presented by the frozen turkey and ham pies 
examined in our laboratory showed the pies to 
be of superior quality, microbiologically, to similar 
products reported in recent research publications. 
Canale-Parola and Ordal (2) reported that 50 per 
cent of the chicken pies they examined (20 of 40) 
contained total aerobic plate counts exceeding this 
maximum. Sixteen per cent of the 132 pies sur- 
veyed by Litsky et al. (6), and 7 per cent of the 
188 frozen pies examined by Kereluk and Gunder- 
son (5) displayed total plate counts as high or 
higher than 100,000 organisms per gram. In the 
latter study, 48 of the frozen pies examined were 
turkey and only one of these had a total aerobic 
plate count higher than 100,000 organisms per 
gram. The high counts reported by Canale-Parola 
and Ordal (2) may have been due to the chicken 
meat. Litsky (6) and Kereluk and Gunderson (5) 
both reported that chicken pies demonstrated 
higher counts than turkey or beef pies. Our find- 
ings may also in part reflect improved methods 
developed by industry for the preparation of these 
products. 

Fanelli and Ayres (3) advocated median values 
in reporting bacterial numbers because a more 
accurate representation was given than would have 
been true using mean or average values. They 
pointed out that the median and the mean values 
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were similar in many cases, but when the range of 
numbers of organisms was large, one or two high 
or low count samples unduly weighted the results 
obtained. Ross and Thatcher (7) also calculated 
the median value for standard plate counts taken 
from frozen dinners, fish and poultry pies, and 
cooked fruit dessert pies. Median values showed 
the frozen pies in the present study to be even 
higher in microbiological quality than are the 
average values for the total aerobic plate counts. 


Summary 


Microbiological assays were conducted on 228 
commercially frozen turkey pies representing two 
brands and on 94 frozen ham pies, all of one brand. 
Pretreatments were so designed as to simulate 
common practices which might be employed by the 
homemaker. The variations included different stor- 
age and baking treatments. Within the limits of 
these experiments, it appears that: 


1. There was a wide variation in total aerobic plate 
counts among the individual pies. The microbiological 
quality of one brand of turkey pie appeared to be 
superior to the other. Ham pies yielded somewhat 
lower average total plate counts than did turkey pies. 

. There was no significant difference in either total 

plate counts or most probable number of coliforms 
following the three storage treatments, which simu- 
lated possible home handling procedures and which 
were at test in these experiments. 
In the turkey pies, significantly fewer organisms sur- 
vived baking for 40 minutes with the oven regulator 
set at 425°F than when the baking was done by use 
of an oven set at 500°F for 15 minutes, or by use of 
an electronic range for 5 minutes. 

. In two more limited series of studies, enterococci were 
recovered from the frozen pies more frequently and 
in higher numbers than were coliforms, and organisms 
were recovered in a medium designed for the isola- 
tion of clostridia. 
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Graduates Evaluate College 


The college and university section of the Louisiana 
Home Economics studied opinions of 
Louisiana home economics graduates about their home 
Opinions were asked as to: 


Association 


economics curriculums. 


(1) the value of some of the goals toward which col- 
lege and university home economics is directed and 
(2) the adequacy of the subject matter included in 


each curriculum. 

Respondees were 293 women who graduated between 
1954 and 1959 from five state colleges and the two 
universities. 

Two hundred and eighteen of these graduates were 
married and 149 had children; 66 had devoted full 
time to homemaking; 238 had held full-time positions; 
23 had worked part time; 52 had done some graduate 
work. 

Some of the graduates had held several different 
positions. The number of positions reported were: 
teachers, 113; extension agents, 59; home service con- 
sultants, 36; dietitians, 29; and others (chiefly business 
and secretarial), 39. 

In giving opinions regarding the adequacy of goals, 
the majority indicated that the 20 goals listed were 
satisfactorily emphasized. However, a substantial num- 
ber of graduates believed that these four goals should 
receive greater emphasis: 

1. The ability to be creative and apply imagination 
in solving problems 

2. The ability to select or plan housing facilities and 
furnishings for self or for one’s family 

. The ability to use various principles of psychology 
in working with people 

. The ability to understand and use equipment in the 
home 

Graduates were also asked to indicate those phases 
under each area which they believed had adequate 
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Home Economics Curriculum 


emphasis, should have less emphasis, more emphasis, 
or should be eliminated from the curriculum. 

There were few responses for less emphasis. In only 
one phase of study did the response seem significant 
philosophy and history of home economics. 

For more emphasis the greatest response was for: 

. Housing and home furnishings 
2. Consumer buying and food preservation 
3. Selection and purchase, use and care of clothing 
4. Household equipment and experience in use, care, 
and servicing 
5. Management of 
resources 
3. The laundering process 
. In the area of home economics education, experience 


time, money, energy, and other 


in teaching adults 
8. Techniques in public relations 

In indicating courses which have been most helpful 
since graduation, food preparation was ranked first, 
clothing second, and home management third. 

In listing courses valuable but inadequate for the 
life lived since graduation, housing and home furnish- 
ing were given by the largest number. 

Of courses not taken but needed since graduation, 
housing, home furnishing, and food preservation were 
most frequently mentioned. 

In indicating the courses not in home economics 
that had been taken in college which had made a 
valuable contribution to the personal, professional, 
home, social, or civic life of the graduates, a com- 
parable rating was given by graduates to the social 
sciences, English, and the physical sciences. Psychology 
and speech followed closely in order of rank. Art 
received a lower rating. 

Reported by HELEN Nicuo ts, Chairman, College and 
University Section, Louisiana Ilome Economics Asso 
ciation. 








baked product. 


The functional properties of milk in a baked product are depend- 
ent upon the form of milk used—whole, skim, or buttermilk, fresh, 
dry, or evaporated. In this research six forms of milk were used 
in baking powder biscuits. Function of the milk was assessed by 
moisture content, volume, shear force, and panel ratings of the 


Use of Different Market Forms of Milk in Biscuits 


Mary E. Kirkpatrick, Ruth H. Matthews, and Jessie C. Collie 


N recent years, new methods of processing milk 

have been developed with particular emphasis 
on improving flavor. With the increasing variety of 
methods used, there is a growing need for more de- 
tailed information on the functional properties of the 
different products. Many manufacturers of nonfat 
dry milk are converting from powder to bead or 
crystal form, thereby improving solubility and 
beverage quality. In these products, differences in 
particle size or density lead to the problem of vari- 
ations in the weight-volume equivalents for recon- 
stitution and use. Improved methods of packaging 
dry whole milk and of heating evaporated milk are 
expected to improve their usefulness and increase 
their distribution in retail markets, but lack of uni- 
formity among brands continues to present prob- 
lems in use. 

Alteration of the proteins of evaporated and dry 
milk by the heat of processing is commonly recog- 
nized although not thoroughly understood (1, 2) 
The importance of high temperatures on whey 
proteins is well known in bread making (1). The 
change in protein and other compositional factors 
of processed milks may affect the way in which a 
particular milk hydrates the dry ingredients of a 
flour mixture. 

This investigation was undertaken to ascertain 
the functional properties of market forms of milk 
with particular reference to the hydration of dry 
ingredients in the mixing of baking powder biscuits. 
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Miss Kirkpatrick, now retired, was formerly a 
food specialist, and both Mrs. Matthews and Mrs. 
Collie are food specialists in the human nutrition 
research division of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C. 


Experimental Procedures 


In order to use a mechanical method of mixing 
and avoid the hand process of kneading, drop 
biscuits were selected as the test product. Pro- 
cedures for preparation of drop biscuits and meth- 
ods for subjective and objective evaluation of their 
quality were developed and standardized. 

Three brands each of nonfat dry, dry whole, and 
evaporated milk were obtained from the processors 
in case lots. Dry milk was stored at 0°F (—18°C) 
and evaporated milk at 38°F (3.5°C) until used. 
Fresh whole homogenized milk, fresh skim milk, 
and fresh cultured buttermilk were obtained daily 
from a local dairy and stored at 38°F (3.5°C). All 
dry milk samples were reconstituted, and evapo- 
rated milk samples were diluted before using. 

Atmospheric: conditions in the laboratory simu- 
lated household conditions with temperatures rang- 
ing from 68° to 89°F and relative humidity from 
33 to 92 per cent. The milk temperature was 
regulated daily to bring the dough temperature to 
23°C { a”). 

To obtain 1 cup fluid milk, 236 milliliters of dis- 
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tilled water was mixed with dry milk in the amount 
recommended by the processor. The total solids 
contents of reconstituted milk ranged from 8 to 10 
per cent for nonfat dry and 9 to 13 per cent for 
dry whole milk, depe nding on the brand used. 

The standard biscuit formula consisted of 220 
grams of all-purpose flour, 9.3 grams of baking 
powder, 3.0 grams of salt, 63.0 grams of fat, and 
206 milliliters of milk. For buttermilk biscuits, 
2 grams of baking soda was used in place of the 
baking powder. 

Fat and sifted dry 
minutes in a mixing bowl, motor- 


ingredients were blended 
together for 21, 
driven in a counter-clockwise rotating motion, with 
a single beater turning in the opposite direction. ' 
Milk was added and the dough mixed 8, 14, or 20 
seconds. Speed 1 was used for blending and 
mixing. 

Twenty-five-gram dough samples were baked in 
a well-insulated electric test oven? for 15 minutes 
at 450°F. The 14 biscuits baked from each dough 
mixing were randomly selected for taste panel 
evaluation and objective measurements. 

Separate 3 x 3 simple lattice designs (3) were 
used in the preparation of biscuits made with non- 
fat dry, dry whole, and evaporated milk. Separate 
randomized block designs (3) were used in the 
of biscuits made with fresh whole 
skim milk, and fresh 


evaluation 
homogenized milk, 
buttermilk. 
Palatability characteristics of baked biscuits were 
evaluated by the 5-member trained taste panel. 
Biscuits were judged after 5 minutes’ cooling for 
appearance of crust surface, tenderness of crust, 
flavor, and moistness of crumb 


fresh 


texture of crumb, 
(see judging record). 

Objective measurements of pH of milk and 
dough and pH, moisture, and shear force of baked 
biscuits were made on the day of preparation. 

Determinations of hydrogen-ion concentration 
were made with an electronic pH meter.’ In 
determining pH of milk, duplicate samples were 
Readings on pH of dough were made by 
mixing each of the two 5-gram samples of dough 
with 10 milliliters of distilled water. Duplicate 
pH readings of biscuit crumb were made using 
5-gram samples mixed with 20 milliliters of distilled 
water. 

For moisture determinations and pH of biscuit 
crumb, diametrically opposite quarters from two 


used, 


' Nutone Mixer, Nutone, Inc., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
* Despatch Oven, an electric oven with a rotating hearth 


‘ Photovolt, Photovolt Corporation, New York 16, N. Y 
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biscuits were finely ground in a mortar (4,5). Two 
5-gram_ aliquots of this mixture were taken for 
moisture readings and one reserved for pH deter- 
mination. The entire procedure was repeated using 


two other biscuits. Each crumb sample was dried 


Judging Record for Drop Biscuits 
Judve Date 


Write the number of the descriptive term that most nearly applies 
to the sample in the proper column for that sample. You may use 
the even numbers in the rating scale if the sample falls between 


the points described. Do not use half points, or + or 





SAMPLE NUMBER 


QUALITY FACTOR 


Crust surface 
9. Extremely smooth, even surface 

Moderately smooth, even surface 

Slightly 


some cracks permissible (standard 


rough, uneven surface; 
3. Moderately rough, uneven surface 
1. Extremely rough, uneven surface 


Tenderness of crust 
9. Extremely crumbly 
7. Moderately crumbly 
5. Tender 
3. Moderately tough or hard (indi- 


(standard) 


cate which) 
1. Extremely tough or hard (indicate 


which 


Texture of crumb 


9. Extremely coarse 


7. Moderately coarse 
5 


Moderately uniform, medium-size 
cells (standard 

3. Moderately fine 

1. Extremely fine or compact 


Flavor 
9. Extremely weak 
7. Moderately weak 
5. Natural, full, rich (standard 
3. Moderately off-flavor (name off- 
flavor 
1. Strong off-flavor (name off-flavor 


Moistness of crumb: 

9. Extremely dry 

7. Moderately dry 

5. Very slightly moist (standard 
3. Moderately moist 
1 


Extremely moist, soggy 





CoMMENTs: 
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* con- 


for 7 to 8 minutes on a moisture balance 
nected to a variable transformer-voltmeter set at 
100 volts. This power maintained 250° to 260°F, 
which allowed adequate drying of the sample with- 
out browning. 

Volume of individual biscuits was determined by 
the seed displacement method using rape seed. 
Melted paraffin wax colored with oil red 0 was 
applied to the cracks of the biscuit crusts in mini- 
mum amounts to prevent penetration of the seed. 

Tenderness of individual biscuits was measured 
by the shear press,” with the 1,000-pound test ring. 
Dial readings were recorded and were transposed 
later into pounds shear force. 

Data were evaluated by analysis of variance (6) 
and differences between were tested for 
significance. (7) 


means 


Results and Discussion 


Palatability Evaluation 

Crust surface of baked biscuits, whatever the 
type of milk used, was influenced by mixing time, 
becoming smoother as the time was increased from 
8 to 14 or 20 seconds (table 1). A score near 5 
indicated standard crust, described as slightly 
rough and uneven. Biscuits with a score near 4 
were rougher than standard, indicating inadequate 
hydration of dry ingredients. Fourteen seconds’ 
mixing provided adequate hydration of biscuits 
made with fresh and dry whole milk and fresh 
and dry skim milk. The crusts of evaporated milk 
and buttermilk biscuits had the best appearance 
when mixed for 20 seconds. 

Biscuits mixed too little had hard, brittle crusts 
and those mixed too much had tough crusts. Sig- 
nificant differences in scores for tenderness of crust 
were found only in biscuits made with fresh or 
dry whole milk. 

The texture of biscuit crumb became increasingly 
fine and compact as the mixing time of the dough 
was increased. Biscuits made with fresh or dry 
whole milk were rated nearest optimum in texture 
with 8 seconds’ mixing. Dry skim milk biscuits had 
the best texture with 14 seconds’ mixing. 

Biscuits mixed for 8 seconds were significantly 
less moist than those mixed for 20 seconds when 
fresh whole milk was used, and significantly less 
moist than those mixed for 14 seconds when dry 
whole milk was used. 

Biscuits mixed for 14 seconds had the best flavor 
in most cases, although the differences between 


‘ Cenco, Central Scientific Company, Chicago 13, Illinois 
5 Lee-Kramer, L. E. E., Inc., Washington 1, D. C. 
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TABLE | 


Mean palatability scores* for biscuits made 


with different types of milk, as affected by mixing time 





MIXING TIME IN SECONDS 


TYPE OF MILK 


Whole milk 
Fresh 
Dry 
Evaporated 


Skim milk 
Fresh 
Dry nonfat 


Buttermilk, fresh 


Whole milk 
Fresh 
Dry 
Ey aporated 


Skim milk 
Fresh 
Dry (nonfat 


Buttermilk, fresh 


Whole milk 
Fresh 
Dry 
Evaporated 


Skim milk 
Fresh 
Dry (nonfat 


Buttermilk, fresh 


Whole milk 
Fresh 
Dry 
Evaporated 


Skim milk 
Fresh 
Dry (nonfat 


Buttermilk, fresh 


Whole milk 
Fresh 
Dry 
Ev aporated 
Skim milk 
Fresh 


Dry (nonfat 


Buttermilk, fresh 





* Based on 15 scores for fresh whole milk, fresh skim milk, and 
fresh buttermilk and 30 scores for nonfat dry, dry whole, and 
evaporated milk 

t The difference between any 2 means is significant at the 5 per 
cent level when it equals or exceeds the test difference 
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scores for the three mixing times were not sig- 
nificant. 

Thus, it appears from panel scores and laboratory 
observations that 14 seconds’ mixing of doughs 
gave adequate hydration in biscuits made with 
fresh whole, fresh skim, nonfat dry, and evaporated 
milk; 20 seconds’ mixing was needed for doughs 
made with fresh buttermilk and dry whole milk. 


TABLE 2 


Range in pH values of milk, dough, and biscuit crumb 





pli* 
rYPE OF MILK 


Dough Biscuit Crumb 


Whole milk 
Fresh 
Dry 
Evapora ted 


Skim milk 

Fresh 

Dry (nonfat 
Buttermilk, fresh 





*Based on 18 values for fresh whole milk, fresh skim milk, and 
fresh buttermilk and 36 values for dry whole, nonfat dry, and 
evaporated milk. 


Objective Measurements 


Five of the 6 types of milk ranged in pH from 


6.4 to 6.7 (table 2). Fresh buttermilk had a pH 
of 4.6. The pH of dough or biscuit crumb was 
not influenced by mixing time (data not shown). 

Moisture readings of baked biscuits made with 
any type of milk except fresh buttermilk were 
similar when doughs were mixed for 8, 14, or 20 
seconds (table 3). For fresh buttermilk biscuits, 
the moisture content of 26 per cent for biscuits 
made by 20 seconds’ mixing was 2 percentage 
points higher than for biscuits mixed 8 seconds. 
High viscosity and high surface tension of fresh 
buttermilk may contribute to delayed hydration of 
dry ingredients; thus, fresh buttermilk doughs 
require longer mixing. Moisture content of biscuits 
made with other types of milk ranged from 23 to 26 
per cent. 

In bread doughs, flour binds 27.3 or 28.6 per cent 
of its weight with water (8, 9). Added water or 
moisture in excess of this amount is free and can 
be calculated as moisture content. Moisture read- 
ings refer only to unbound water. The water- 
binding .capacity (10) of the flour remained the 
same throughout this study since one lot of flour 
was used. 

Biscuit crumb moisture varied with the type of 
milk used rather than with changes in mixing time. 
Extent of alteration of milk proteins in heat 
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processing, total solids content, viscosity, and sur- 
face tension of the types of milk apparently influ- 
ence hydration of dry ingredients in doughs and 
moisture content of biscuit crumb. 

Fresh buttermilk biscuits were consistently larger 
in volume when the dough was mixed for 20 
seconds (46 milliliters) than when 8 seconds’ mix- 
ing was used (44 milliliters). Fresh buttermilk 
doughs mixed for 20 seconds were more completely 
hydrated, which permitted better action of the 
baking soda than at 8 seconds. Volume of biscuits 
made with other types of milk ranged from 44 to 
48 milliliters. 


TABLE 3 


Mean values for objective measurements on biscuits 
made with different types of milk, as affected by mixing time 





MIXING TIME IN SECONDS 


14 20 


Moisture Content of Biscuit (per cent)t 


Whole milk 
Fresh 24 24 
Dry 2 2 
Evaporated 


Skim milk 
Fresh 
Dry (nonfat 


Buttermilk, fresh 


Volume of Biscuit (milliliters) t 


Whole milk 
Fresh +4 $5 44 
Dry $5 46 47 
Evaporated +t +4 $6 


Skim milk 
Fresh 47 47 
Dry (nonfat 48 48 


Buttermilk, fresh +4 45 46 


Shear Force of Biscuit (pounds) { 


Whole milk 
Fresh 118 125 
Dry 5: 139 133 
Evaporated 5 146 

Skim milk 
Fresh 119 
Dry (nonfat 130 


Buttermilk, fresh 153 131 





* The difference between 2 means is significant at the 5 per cent 
level when it equals or exceeds the test difference. (7) 

+t Based on 12 values for fresh whole milk, fresh skim milk, and 
fresh buttermilk and 24 values for dry whole, evaporated, and non- 
fat dry milk. 

t Based on 6 values for fresh whole milk, fresh skim milk, and 
fresh buttermilk and 12 values for dry whole, evaporated, and 
nonfat dry milk 
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Biscuits made with fresh skim milk or fresh 
buttermilk were significantly more tender (lower 
shear force) when the mixing time was 14 or 20 
seconds than they were with 8 seconds’ mixing. 
Biscuits made with dry whole or nonfat dry milk 
required less shear force for the mixing time of 
14 or 20 seconds, but the differences between the 
3 mixing times were not significant. Fresh whole 
milk biscuits were more tender after 14 seconds’ 
mixing than after longer mixing. Tenderness of 
evaporated milk biscuits was not significantly 
affected by mixing time. 

The results of objective measurements agreed 
with the results of the palatability characteristics, 
that is, 14 seconds’ mixing was best for biscuits 
made with fresh whole, fresh skim, nonfat dry, and 
evaporated milk, and 20 seconds was best foi 
biscuits made with fresh buttermilk and dry whole 


milk. 


Summary 


In biscuits made with fresh whole, fresh skim, re- 
constituted nonfat dry, and diluted evaporated milk, a 
mixing time of 14 seconds, as used in this study, gave 
adequate hydration and produced satisfactory palata- 
bility scores and shear force values. Longer mixing of 
20 seconds was needed for hydration of dry ingredients 
in biscuits made with fresh buttermilk and reconstituted 
dry whole milk. 

More milk than the standard amount was needed in 
the formula used in this study when diluted evaporated 
milk, reconstituted dry whole milk, or fresh commercial 
buttermilk was used as indicated by palatability evalu- 
ations of the baked biscuits and general observations 
and objective measurements of the doughs and baked 


biscuits. 
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Reaction of natural and synthetic elastomers to present-day 
laundry methods and products is the subject of this study. Find- 
ings will be of interest to both industry and consumers. 


The Laundering Stability of Elastic Fabrics 


Ruth Legg Galbraith, Joan Freitag Finch, and Janice Maclin 


NE of the special laundering problems which 
confronts the homemaker is that of caring 
for garments containing elastic fabrics such as 
power nets, braids, or webbings. The conventional 
instructions given for washing a garment con- 
taining a rubber-based elastic include hand wash- 
ing using a mild soap and lukewarm washing 
temperature followed by drying away from sun- 
light or direct heat. More recently, detergents 
alleged to be specifically designed for washing 
elastic fabrics using cold water have been placed 
on the market. This mild washing method is pos- 
sible with foundation garments and some lingerie, 
but it is not practical for many types of garments, 
such as underclothes or children’s boxer style shorts 
or slacks, which require more rigorous laundering 
methods in order to get them clean. In addition, 
since so many of our garments do contain elastic, 
drying them can become a problem if it is im 
perative that they neither be dried outdoors on the 
line nor in a dryer. 

The technical literature is almost devoid of any 
studies on the stability of elastic fabrics to launder- 
ing. Lawson (1) did state that “normal” laundry 
procedures did not damage knitted elastic fabrics. 
No published studies could be found that com- 
pared the relative effects of soaps and synthetic 
detergents, washing temperatures, or drying meth- 
ods on the degradation of elastic fabrics. 

Within the past year elastic fabrics based on 
synthetic elastomers (spandex) rather than rubber 
have appeared on the market. 

These are said (2, 3) to give greater controlling 
power with less weight than rubber-based elastics; 


Dr. Galbraith is an associate professor in the de- 
partment of home economics at the University of 
Illinois. Mrs. Finch, now on the 4-H staff of the 
Oregon Extension Service, did the research on the 
spandex fabric for her master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Maclin, now an instructor of textiles 
and clothing at the University of Tennessee, did 
part of the research on the rubber-based fabrics 
for her master’s thesis at the University of Illinois. 


to be stable to body oils and salt, both of which 
damage rubber (4, 5); and to withstand laundering 
at 140°F in an automatic washing machine fol- 
lowed by dryer drying. However, they are de- 
graded and yellowed by the use of chlorine 
bleaches (2). 

This study was undertaken in order to determine 
the effects of washing temperature, detergent type, 
and drying method on the elastic properties of 
knitted and braided elastic fabrics of varying fiber 
contents. 


Methods of Procedure 

Selection of fabrics. Five different fabrics (three 
power nets and two braids) were selected for this 
study. The construction features of these fabrics 
are given in table 1. 

Sample preparation. The power net fabrics were 
cut into 8- x 18-inch rectangles on which were 
outlined five 6- x 3-inch test samples. No sample 
was taken closer than three inches to the selvage. 
The braids were marked off into 6-inch samples, 
leaving 114 inches between individual samples. 
Five samples were left in one length of braid (28 
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inches long). The ends of this braid were stapled 
together to form a loop. 


TABLE | 


Construction features of elastic fabrics tested 





| FIBER CONTENT 
TYPE EEE WEIGHT IN 
or OUNCES PER 
| ELASTOMER Core- Knitting or SQUARE YARD 
| Covering Braiding 
Yarns Yarns 


Nylon 
Rayon 
Nylon 


Rayon 
Rayon 
Acetate 


Rubber 
Rubber 
Spandex 


Power net 
Power net 
Power net 


16” Braid 
14” Braid 


Nylon 
Rayon 


Rubber None 
Rubber None 





Washing variables studied: (a) Washing tem- 
peratures. The temperatures selected for study 
were 70°, ‘100°, and 135°F. These represented 
cold, lukewarm, and hot washing temperatures. 

(b) Types of detergents. All 24 detergents used 
in the first two parts of this study (6) were tested 
at the 135°F temperature using the 4 rubber-based 
fabrics. These detergents included 5 soaps (3 built, 
2 mild), 12 heavy-duty syndets (4 low sudsing and 
8 high sudsing), 3 mild syndets, and 4 cold-water 
detergents (one of which was sold for washing 
elastic fabrics). Six of these were selected for 
testing at the 70° and 100°F washing temperatures. 
These included 2 soaps (1 built and 1 mild), 2 
heavy-duty high sudsing syndets, 1 mild high- 
sudsing syndet, and the cold-water detergent sold 
for use on elastic fabrics. The first five of these 
detergents were used for all of the tests made on 
the spandex-based power net. In addition, control 
tests in which fabrics were washed in water with- 
out added detergent were made at all three tem- 
peratures. 

(c) Washing action. Samples were washed in 
0.2 per cent detergent concentrations in a top- 
loading automatic washer. A 7-pound load was 
used. This load was made up of clean terry towel- 
ing in the case of the 70° and 100°F washing 
temperatures with the rubber-based fabrics and in 
all three washing temperatures with the spandex- 
based power net. The spandex fabric was not 
washed in the same loads as were the rubber-based 
fabrics. The rubber-based samples washed at 135°F 
were washed with the whiteness retention samples 
(6) in which a soiled load composed of sheets and 
pillowcases was used. This was done in order to 
avoid repetition of the 960 washes otherwise neces- 
sary to complete the test. 

(d) Drying methods. Duplicate sets of samples 
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were washed at 135°F. One of these sets was air 
dried indoors while the other was dried in an auto- 
matic dryer. The exhaust temperature of this dryer 
did not exceed 175°F. The samples washed at 70° 
and 100°F were air dried indoors. 

(e) Number of washes. Samples were tested 
after 15 and 30 washes for all washing variables 
and for all fabrics except the rayon braid. Because 
of an insufficient supply of this fabric, samples were 
tested only after 30 washes except in the case of the 
135°F washes where the samples were erroneously 
washed 40 times. Samples of the other three 
rubber-based fabrics were tested after 15, 30, and 
40 washes at 135°F. 

Testing methods. After washing, the individual 
samples were cut apart and sewn into three-inch 
loops by matching the bench marks. All fabrics 
were conditioned at 70°F and 65 per cent relative 
humidity prior to testing. The samples were tested 
on an IP-4 serigraph equipped with band clamps 
using the procedure and loads outlined by the 
Elastic Fabric Manufacturers Institute (7). In 
this test the sample is mechanically conditioned by 
cyclically loading and unloading the fabric five 
times. The stress-strain diagram was recorded on 
the fifth cycle. 

The pounds per inch of tension (or load) neces- 
sary to stretch the power net fabrics 30 per cent 
and 50 per cent were calculated from the loading 
curve. The percentages of elongation obtained at 
0.5 and 1.0 pound loads were calculated from the 
loading curve for the braids. The test results of 
the five replicate samples washed at each condition 
were averaged and standard deviations calculated. 
The standard deviations were used to determine 
the least significant differences at a probability 
level of one per cent. 


Discussion of Results 


In this study of the effects of washing temper- 
ature, type of detergent, and drying method on 
elastic fabrics, the three power net fabrics were 
virtually undamaged (table 2). There was a very 
slight decrease in the loads necessary to stretch 
the rubber-based fabrics 50 per cent after they had 
been washed 40 times at 135°F and air dried. How- 
ever, even this slight loss of controlling power was 
regained when the samples were dryer dried. All 
of the tensions on the spandex-based power net 
were higher after washing than before washing, 
possibly because of the shrinkage which did occur 
during washing. As can be seen by comparing the 
tensions on the fabrics before washing, the spandex- 
based power net was nearly equal to the rubber- 
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TABLE 2 


Effects of laundering temperature, type of drying, and detergent type on the pounds of tension necessary to 
stretch nylon and rayon power nets 50 per cent 





TYPE 
or 
ELASTOMER 


KNITTING 


DETERGENT 
YARN 


Number of 


washes 


Rubber Nylon 1.86 


Original 
Water alone 
Soaps, B and UB 
Syndets 
Low suds 
High suds 
High suds 
Cold water 


B 

B 
UB 
UB 

Original Rubber Rayon 

Water alone 

Soaps, B and UB 

Syndets 

Low suds 

High suds 

High suds 

Cold water 


B 
B 
UB 


Original Spandex = Nylon 
Water alone 

Soaps, B and UB 

Syndets 
High suds 
High suds 


B 
UB 


70° F, air 


15 


1. 67 
1.88 


10 
02 


POUNDS PER INCH OF TENSION* 


Washing Temperature and Type of Drying 


100° F, air 135° I 


Number of 


washes 


Number of 
washe s 


86 
98 


92 


94 





* The least significant difference at a probability le vel of 1 per 
Code: B = built; UB = unbuilt or slightly built detergents. 


based fabrics in controlling power, even though 
it was a much lighter fabric. 

The nylon braids were virtually undamaged by 
washing at 70° or 100°F but were severely dam- 
aged (as shown by increases in elongation) by 
washing at 135°F (table 3). Dryer drying helped 
to slow down the rate of this damage but did not 
completely eliminate it. The mechanism by which 
dryer drying improved the elastic recovery of these 
fabrics was probably the thermal release of the 
weak secondary valence crosslinks formed in the 
stretched state. The degradation did not occur 
when the samples were washed in water alone and 
was much less for the samples washed in soaps 
than for those washed in synthetic detergents or 
cold-water detergents. 

The rayon braids also were undamaged by wash- 
ing at 70° or 100°F but were only slightly damaged 
after 40 washes in detergent solutions at 135°F. 
Dryer drying reduced this damage for the samples 
washed in water alone and the synthetic detergents 
but not for the samples washed in the soaps or 
cold-water detergents. Again the samples showed 
no deterioration when washed in water alone, even 


rent 


was pound 


at 135°F. However, on this fabric, the soaps and 

cold-water detergents seemed to cause slightly 

more damage than did the synthetic detergents. 
Three questions were raised by this set of data: 

. Why did the braids exhibit more damage than 

the power nets? 

2. Why were the nylon braids degraded to a greater 
extent than the rayon braids when nylon is 
normally the more launderable fiber? 

. Why should the soaps do less damage to the 
nylon braids than did the synthetic detergents? 
One possible answer to these questions was that 


the presence of rayon around the rubber was pro- 


tecting it from some deteriorating influence in the 
detergent solutions. Since the two core-covering 
yarns were rayon in both the rayon and nylon 
rubber-based power nets, both of these fabrics 
would be protected. Since spandex fibers have 
greater chemical resistance than has rubber, this 
might explain the stability of the third power net 
fabric. However, the braids were made with un- 
covered rubber cores and, therefore, would be more 
vulnerable to deterioration with the nylon braid 
being much more vulnerable than rayon. The ques 
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TABLE 3 


The effects of laundering temperature, drying method, and detergent type on the percentages of elongation of 
rayon and nylon elastic braids at 0.5 pounds of tension 





TYPE — - 
oe BRAIDING 70° F, air 


DETERGENT " 
YARN 
ELASTOMER 


Number of 
washes 


15 


Original Rubber Nylon 
Water alone 
Soaps, B and UB 
Syndets 

Low suds, B 
High suds, B 
High suds, UB 
Cold water, UB 
Original Rubber Rayon 
Water alone 

Soaps, B and UB 

Syndets 

Low suds, B 

High suds, B 

High suds, UB 

Cold water, UB 


PERCENTAGE OF ELONGATION 


Washing Temperature and Drying Method 


100° FP, air 35 4 135° F, dryer 


Number of 
washes 


Number of 
washes 


Number of 
w ashes 


30 5 30 





* The least significant difference at a probability level of 1 per cent was 19 per cent elongation 
t The least significant difference at a probability level of 1 per cent was 6 per cent elongation 


Code: B = built; UB = unbuilt or slightly built detergents 
tion then became, “What damaging agent could 
rayon protect against that nylon would not?” One 
possibility was that the fluorescent brighteners 
used in nearly all household detergents at the 
present time might be responsible for the damage. 
Since most of the ones used are absorbed by 
cellulosic fibers rather than by nylon, the rayon 
might tend to remove them from solution before 
contact was made with the rubber. 


In order to test this hypothesis, tests were rerun 
on the four rubber-based fabrics using washing 
solutions of matched formulas except for the pres- 
ence or absence of brightener. Tests were run in 
water alone, water plus brightener, an unbuilt 
soap with and without brightener, and a built high 
sudsing synthetic detergent with and without 
brightener. In addition, since nearly a year sep- 
arated the two sets of tests and there was a pos- 


TABLE 4 


The effect of addition of brightener to detergent formulations on the tensions of power nets 





POUNDS PER INCH OF TENSION AT 50 PER CENT ELONGATION 


TYPE OF DETERGENT 
Knitting 

‘arn 
15 


Original Nylon 1.90 
Water alone 
Water plus brightener 


High suds syndet, B 
Above plus brightener 


Soap, UB 
Above plus brightener 


Control detergents 
Low suds syndet, B 
High suds syndet, B 


Number of Washes 


Number of Washes 
Knitting 
arn 
30 15 


Rayon 1.95 
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TABLE 5 


The effect of addition of brightener to detergent formulation on the elongations of elastic braids 





TYPE OF DETERGENT 


Braiding 
arn 


Original Nylon 
Water alone 
Water plus brightener 


High suds syndet, B 
Above plus brightener 


Soap, UB 
Above plus brightener 


Controls 
Low suds syndet, B 
High suds syndet, B 


Number of Washes 


PER CENT ELONGATION AT 0.5 POUNDS TENSION* 


Number of Washes 
Braiding 
yarn 
wo 15 


Rayon 21 


42 
36 


33 
30 





* Least significant difference at a probability level of 1 per cen 


sibility of rubber degradation in the original fabric, 
two built synthetic detergents (one high and one 
low sudsing) from the original 24 were tested as 
controls. These tests were run in the same top- 
loading automatic washer at 135°F using 0.2 per 
cent detergent concentrations. The seven-pound 
loads were clean terry toweling with different sets 
of load pieces being used for the brightened and 


t 


was 6 per cent elongation 


unbrightened detergents. All samples were air 
dried. Samples were removed for testing after 15, 
30, and 40 washes. 

The results of these tests on the power net 
fabrics are given in table 4. Again, virtually no 
damage is apparent. There were no significant 
differences between the samples washed with and 
without brightener. When the results are compared 





SOILED LOAD 





a 


WATER ALONE 
1 





PERCENT ELONGATION AT 0.5 LB. TENSION 


j 


CLEAN LOAD 


LEGEND 

¢ WATER ALONE 

X SOAP 

O LOW SUDS SYNDETS 
4 HIGH SUDS SYNDETS 


WATER 
ALONE 


SYNDETS 











15 30 


40 0O 


NUMBER OF WASHES 


[He Errecr OF PRESENCE OF SOIL AND TYPE OF DETERGENT ON DEGRADATION OF NYLON Brawws WASHED AT 
135°F anp Am Driep 
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with those given in table 2, it can be seen that the 
second test results duplicate those of the first test 
very well. 

The results of this second series of tests on the 
braids are given in table 5. Here it is immediately 
apparent that there was no damage of the rayon 
braid and only very slight damage of the nylon 
braid when washed with synthetic detergents. Only 
in the case of the high sudsing syndet did the 
presence of brightener increase the damage to the 
rubber and this effect was very small, 68 per cent 
elongation, in comparison to the severe degradation, 
208 per cent elongation, obtained in the first series 
of tests. 

The other variable (besides presence or absence 
of brightener) between the two series of tests was 
the use of soiled loads in the first series and clean 
loads in the second series. The chart shows the 
effect of this variable on the nylon braids. Since 
oil is known to damage rubber, it might be postu- 
lated that the presence of an oily soil redepositing 
on the clean elastic fabrics was the cause of the 
damage and that the nylon braid suffered greater 
deterioration than the other fabrics because of 
nylon’s high attraction for oil. The difference in 
the damage which occurred in the soap and syn- 
thetic detergent solutions might then be explained 
on the basis that the soaps have been shown to 
have better soil suspending power than have the 
synthetic detergents (6). 


Summary 

A study of the effect of washing temperature, 
type of detergent, and method of drying was made 
using two rubber-based power net fabrics, one 
spandex-based power net, and two rubber-based, 
l4,-inch braids. When the fabrics were tested for 
ease of stretching after a period of mechanical 
conditioning it was found that: 
1. The three power net fabrics were almost undamaged 


by 30 or 40 washes with any of the washing conditions 


tested. 
. The rayon braids were undamaged by washing in de- 
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tergent solutions at 70° and 100°F and in water alone 
at 135°F but were slightly degraded by washing in 
detergents at 135°F. 

. The nylon braids also retained their original elastic 
properties when washed at 70° and 100°F and in 
water alone at 135°F but lost their elasticity almost 
completely when washed in the synthetic or cold water 
detergents at 135°F. Under the latter conditions, the 
nylon braids were damaged less by washing in soaps 
than in synthetic detergents. 

. Drying in the dryer (175°F) rather than in air re- 
tarded this loss of elastic properties in the nylon 
braids. 

. When the effect of brighteners was tested, they were 
found to have very littl damaging effect on the 
rubber. 

. The braids, especially the nylon, seemed to be dam- 
aged by washing in the presence of soil. Washing with 
conventional laundry soaps rather than with synthetic 
detergents or cold-water detergents gave the nylon 
braids some protection from this deleterious effect. 
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Family Life Study Tour to Europe, June 19 to August 19. Countries to 
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University with six hours of credit available. Cost, $1,870. For further informa- 
tion, write to Professor M. F. Nimkoff, Department of Sociology, Florida State 
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For other study opportunities, see the February 1961 Journat and next 
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The eternal question of cleansing methods for wool garments be- 
comes further complicated by manufacturing processes which may 
modify fiber properties. This study compares the effects of two 
common cleansing methods on wool. It will be valuable as a 
guide to procedures used by both industry and consumers. 


Hand Laundering and Drycleaning 
of Wool Sweaters’ 


HE serviceability of garments is determined 

to a large extent by the ease with which they 
may be satisfactorily cleaned. A _ satisfactorily 
cleaned garment is defined as one which has been 
restored to its original appearance without damage 
to the fiber. Usually the consumer must choose 
among several methods of cleaning garments, with- 
out knowing which method will give the best re- 
sults. This problem often arises with wool sweaters, 
since they are both laundered and drycleaned by 
homemakers. 

In a previous paper (1) the effects of laundering 
‘and drycleaning on a wool knit fabric were com- 
pared using laboratory cleaning procedures. This 
study showed that equally satisfactory results could 
be obtained with respect to soil removal by either 
laundering or drycleaning wool knit fabrics. In 
the present study, the effects of hand laundering 
and commercial drycleaning on white wool sweaters 
have been evaluated. Since the acceptability of 
a cleaning method is affected by resulting dimen- 
sional changes, garment shrinkage was measured 
as well as reflectance and color changes. Wool 
fiber modification was assessed by use of the Indigo 
Carmine staining reaction, urea-bisulfite solubility, 
and alkali solubility. 


' This study was made possible through the co-operation 
of the University of California and the California State 
Board of Drycleaners. 


Mary Ann Morris and Barbara W. Mitchell 


Dr. Morris is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of nutrition and home economics at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Mrs. Mitchell, 
formerly an assistant home economist in the Calli- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station, is now a 
homemaker of Walnut Creek, California. 


Procedures 


Twelve white full-fashioned women’s _ short- 
sleeved pull-over sweaters were obtained from a 
prominent sweater manufacturer. The garments 
were labeled “100% imported lambs wool” and 
were permanently mothproofed with a chlorinated 
aromatic sulfonic acid derivative. All sweaters 
were size 40 and would be sold for approximately 
$10 in a retail store. 

Sweaters were cleaned 10, 20, and 40 times 
using four different cleaning methods. The clean- 
ing methods included hand laundering with two 
detergents and commercial drycleaning in two 
solvents. A total of 10 samples were obtained from 
each cleaned sweater for use in the various physical 
and chemical evaluations. The back and front were 
each divided into four portions, and each sleeve 
represented another sample. Similar samples were 
obtained from an untreated sweater which served 
as a control. 

Laundering procedures. Eight liters of 0.2 per 
cent detergent solution at 100°F (37.8°C) was 
used for laundering. The water had a hardness 
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of 50 ppm. Each garment was soaked for five 
minutes in the detergent solution, then agitated by 
hand for two minutes using a rhythmic hand 
squeeze motion at two-second intervals. Water at 
100°F was used for the three rinsings. Each rinse 
consisted of a one-minute soak period and 30 
seconds of agitation as described above. Excess 
moisture was removed with a terry towel. The 
sweater was laid flat, blocked to conform as nearly 
as possible to an outline of the original sweater, 
and air-dried at room temperature. All laundering 
was done by the same technician. 

The two detergents used were an unbuilt soap 
and an unbuilt syndet (synthetic detergent) of 
the alkyl aryl sulfonate type. Both contained an 
optical brightener. A 0.2 per cent solution of the 
soap had a pH of 10.4, while the syndet solution 
had a pH of 7.8. 

Drycleaning procedures. Drycleaning was done 
in two commercial establishments, one using per- 
chlorethylene and the other Stoddard solvent as the 
cleaning solvents. In both plants, the sweaters 
were cleaned with other garments. 

In the Stoddard solvent plant, the garments were 
separated into groups of six and placed in nylon 
net bags. They were cleaned for 15 to 20 minutes 
in solvent containing 2 per cent detergent to which 
no moisture was added during the cleaning cycle 
The sweaters were extracted for four minutes, 
placed on clothes hangers, and dried in a hot-air 
cabinet. After steaming on a buck press, the gar- 
ments were dried with hot air. 

In the plant using perchlorethylene the sweaters 
were cleaned fer 15 minutes in solvent containing 
1 per cent detergent. No moisture was added dur- 
ing the cleaning cycle. After a four-minute extrac- 
tion, the sweaters tumble dried for 20 
minutes and steamed and dried on a buck press 

Evaluation. Dimensional change was measured 
after 5, 10, 20, and 40 cleanings. The following 
measurements were made: neck width, sleeve bot- 
toms, waist width, front length, sleeve seams, 
shoulder width, under-arm width, bodice width. 


were 


Changes in reflectance and color were measured 
on a Gardner Automatic Color Difference Meter. 
Readings were made on the Rd, “a,” and “b” scales 
after 10, 20, and 40 cleanings. 

Wool fiber modification was measured with the 
dye Indigo Carmine. Sections of yarn were taken 
from each of the 10 samples obtained from a 
sweater to make a representative sample of 10 
gram. In order to remove all nonfibrous material 
each sample was extracted with carbon tetra- 
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chloride and ethyl alcohol in a Soxhlet extraction 
apparatus with six siphonings, and rinsed six times 
in distilled water at room temperature. After con- 
ditioning for 24 hours at constant temperature and 
humidity (70°F, 65% rh), the samples were soaked 
for 15 minutes in 50 ml of water containing 0.01 
per cent nonionic wetting agent. Excess solution 
was removed with filter paper. The samples were 
placed in 100 ml of Indigo Carmine solution and 
agitated at room temperature for 30 minutes. The 
Indigo Carmine solution was prepared according 
to Grieve (2). Excess dye was removed from the 
yarn by rinsing four times in distilled water, and 
the samples were air dried at room temperature. 
The microscopic method used for examining the 
yarns was similar to one using Kiton Red G de- 
scribed by Carter and Consden (3). The fibers 
were mounted in mineral oil, examined, and as- 
signed to five groups: white, light blue, blue, deep 
blue, and navy blue. Increasing color depth is 
associated with increasing damage, and the results 
are expressed as percentages of the total fibers 
examined which fell into each of the color groups. 
The percentages obtained were subjected to chi 
square analysis. 

A permanent slide was made of dyed yarn from 
the control sweater to use as a reference standard 
This was necessary because it was found that, 
while all examinations were made by one tech- 
nician, the standard of assessment of the technician 
drifted from day to day. The standard slide was 
read daily before reading experimental slides, and 
the results were compared with the initial reading 
of the slide. Any drifting in assessment then be- 
came apparent and could be corrected. 

The solubility of the wool from all sweaters was 
measured in urea-bisulfite (4). Alkali solubility of 
the fiber from the control sweater was also meas- 
ured according to the method described by Lees 
and Elsworth (5). Representative samples were 
taken from each sweater for these determinations. 
Details of both methods have been described in an 
earlier paper (1). Wool modifications due to 
alkaline treatment cause wool solubility to de- 
crease, while acidic conditions or oxidation cause 
an increase in solubility. 

Determination of the percentage of nonfibrous 
material was carried out on representative 1.0 gram 
yarn samples. The yarn was extracted with six 
siphonings in carbon tetrachloride, 95 per cent 
ethyl alcohol, and distilled water in a Soxhlet 
apparatus. Per cent loss was calculated on the 
basis of oven dry weights. 
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Results and Discussion 


Fiber modification. The solubility of wool in 
urea-bisulfite was one of the methods used to 
determine fiber modification. Changes in urea- 
bisulfite solubility indicate the type of chemical 
modification that has occurred in the wool fiber 
(4). Increases in solubility result from a reduction 
in mean chain length and a breakdown of cross- 
linkages. Such chemical changes within the fiber 
may occur during treatments with acids and oxidiz- 
ing agents. Treatment of wool in alkaline mediums 
may form new, stable cross-linkages and cause a 
decrease in urea-bisulfite solubility. 

Wool from the control sweater was 68 per cent 
soluble in urea-bisulfite (table 1). Since normal 
wool has a solubility of approximately 40 per cent 
(4), the higher solubility found for the control 
wool suggests excessive acidic or oxidative damage 
to the wool. This damage was confirmed by use 
of the alkali solubility test. The alkali solubility 
of wool from the control fabric was 75 per cent, 
while the solubility of wool tops and untreated 
yarn has been reported to be approximately 13 
per cent (4, 6). 


TABLE | 


Per cent solubility of wool fibers in urea-bisulfite 





NUMBER OF 
CLEANINGS 


CLEANING METHOD SOLUBILITY 


pe rece nt 
Control fabric 68.0 


Hand laundering 
Soap 64. 


Syndet 


Drycleaning 
Stoddard solvent 


Perchlorethylene 





Commercial such as 


processing procedures, 
bleaching and carbonizing, will increase the alkali 
and urea-bisulfite solubility of wool (4, 5). While 
an increase in solubility is expected as a result of 
routine wool manufacturing processes, the high 
solubilities of the wool used in this study indicate 
that the wool had undergone severe treatment dur- 


ing manufacturing. It is of interest to note that 
correlation between increases in alkali solubility 
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and decreases in resistance to abrasion has been 
reported (6,7). 

Small decreases in urea-bisulfite solubility were 
found as a result of all four cleaning methods 
(table 1). The significance of these decreases is 
unknown. Since the high solubilities of the control 
wool indicate that the chemical structure of the 
fiber had been noticeably altered, the reduction in 
solubility caused by the various cleaning methods 
should not be interpreted in the normal manner. 

The other method used to measure the degree 
of wool fiber modification caused by laundering 
and drycleaning was a staining reaction using 
Indigo Carmine. Since mechanical and chemical 
treatments alter the dyeing properties of wool, dyes 
can be used to measure wool fiber modification. 
The dye Indigo Carmine was chosen for use in this 
study because previous treatment in alkaline 
medium does not affect the ability of the dye to 
detect damage (8). The damaged condition of the 
wool in the sweaters as purchased will not affect 
the interpretation of the staining results, since 
comparisons are not made with undamaged wool. 

The laundered wool had a significantly higher 
percentage of more heavily stained fibers than did 
the drycleaned wool (table 2). This indicates a 


TABLE 2 


Per cent distribution of wool fibers stained by Indigo Carmine 





DEPTH OF STAINING 


LEANING METHOD 


Light Deep 
White| Beet | Blue | pyc? 


per per per 
cent cent cent 


Control fabric 54.2 | 32.0 


Hand laundering 
Soap 11.8 4 
9.6 6 
4.6 3.0 


Syndet .2 | 18.8 | 67.0 
69.0 
9.4 | 72.2 


Drycleaning 
Stoddard solvent 


Perchlorethylene 





greater degree of fiber modification during launder- 
ing than during drycleaning. This significant differ- 
ence was found after 10, 20, and 40 cleanings. After 
the first 10 cleanings, the percentage of more 
heavily stained fibers (blue, deep blue, navy blue) 
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was more than 30 per cent greater for the laun- 
dered wool than for the drycleaned wool. 

When the degree of staining of the control wool 
is compared with that of the laundered fiber, it 
may be noted that the major shift in depth of 
staining occurred during the first 10 launderings. 
Further launderings caused only small increases in 
the number of deeply stained fibers. In contrast, 
10 drycleanings produced only slight increases in 
the depth of staining. Further drycleanings in- 
creased the number of deeply dyed fibers in a 
fairly regular manner. 

The type of detergent used in laundering and 
the type of solvent used in drycleaning appear to 
have had little effect on fiber modification as 
measured by the Indigo Carmine staining reaction. 
There was little difference in depth of staining be- 
tween soap and syndet throughout the 40 cleanings. 
Slight differences in depth of staining were noted 
between the two drycleaning solvents after 10 and 
20 cleanings, but after 40 cleanings there was no 
difference in the depth of staining. 

The results of the Indigo Carmine staining reac- 
tion are similar to those obtained in the earlier 
work using Kiton Red G (1). In both studies the 


staining reactions showed significantly greater fiber 
modification during laundering than during dry- 


cleaning. 

Dimensional change. Changes in front length 
and bodice width of the sweaters are reported in 
table 3. Although additional measurements were 
made, these are representative of changes that 
occurred in the lengthwise and crosswise directions 
of the garments. 

Drycleaning produced smaller changes in gar- 
ment dimensions than did hand laundering. There 


TABLE 3 


Per cent dimensional change 





FRONT LENGTH BODICE WIDTH 


CLEANING 
METHOD 


Number of Cleanings Number of Cleanings 


20 0 5 10 20 


Hand laun- 
dering 
Soap —1.6—3.2 —1.6 8. 4.65 —3.4. —4.0 —5.4 
Syndet —4.5,—4.3 —9.8|—23.5|— 10.9|— 15.5|— 23.8|—31.6 
Drycleaning 
Stoddard 
solvent. . - —0.1) +14 


Perchlor- 
ethylene 
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was no objectionable shrinkage in either solvent 
after 40 drycleanings. Blocking would reduce the 
6.9 per cent lengthwise shrinkage of the garment 
cleaned 40 times in Stoddard solvent since the 
garment had increased slightly in width. 

The syndet caused much greater garment shrink- 
age during hand laundering than did the soap. The 
sweater laundered in syndet 40 times was reduced 
in size approximately 50 per cent. Even after five 
launderings, the dimensional changes were so great 
that the garment would probably be unserviceable. 

The dimensional changes of the sweaters hand 
laundered in soap 40 times were slightly higher 
than those of the drycleaned sweaters but con- 
siderably lower than the shrinkage of the syndet- 
laundered garments. While the shrinkage that 
occurred after 40 launderings in soap might be 
objectionable, the shrinkage after 20 launderings 
would not be. It is probable that during the 
normal life of this type of garment it would not 
be cleaned by any method more than 20 times 
Therefore, when dimensional change alone is con- 
sidered, hand laundering in soap and drycleaning 
in either solvent were satisfactory methods for 
cleaning these sweaters. 

The shrinkage of the syndet-laundered garments 
was much greater than expected, considering the 
mild laundering conditions used. Galbraith and 
Dietemann (9) also found that soaps caused less 
shrinkage of an all-wool woven fabric than did 
syndets, but the magnitude of the differences in 
shrinkage between soap and syndet was not nearly 
so large as those found in this study. The excessive 
shrinkage of the garments laundered in syndet may 
be partly attributed to the initial damaged con- 
dition of the wool. Therefore, this excessive shrink 
age should not be considered as typical of other 
wools. 

Since the syndet had greater wetting power than 
the soap, this may have influenced garment shrink- 
age. Good anionic wetting agents are good wool 
felting agents (10). Both the soap and syndet 
used in this study were anionic wetting agents but 
differed considerably in wetting power. 

Residual syndet (nonfibrous material) remaining 
on the fabric after repeated launderings may also 
have contributed to the high shrinkage. After 40 
launderings the syndet-laundered fabric contained 
6 per cent nonfibrous material, while only 4 per 
cent was found on the garments laundered in soap. 
However, 4 per cent nonfibrous material was found 
on both sets of garments after 10 launderings. The 
control fabric contained 2 per cent nonfibrous 
material. 
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Reflectance and color changes. The effects of 
the four cleaning methods on reflectance and color 
changes were measured on a Gardner Automatic 
Color Difference Meter using the Rd color differ- 
ence scale (table 4). “Rd” is a direct measure of 
light reflectance. Plus values for “a” indicate red- 
ness; minus values indicate greenness. Plus values 
for “b” indicate yellowness; minus values indicate 
blueness. 


TABLE 4 


Reflectance and color difference mean values 





NUMBER OF REFLECT YELLOW 


CLEANING METHOD 
. CLEANINGS ANCE BLUE 


Rd “q’ “>” 


readings readings readings 
Control fabric 3.1 +0.6 +8.4 


Hand laundering 
Soap 


Syndet 


Drycleaning 
Stoddard solvent 


Perchlorethylene 





All cleaning methods caused reflectance and 
color changes. Reflectance values decreased in all 
cases after cleaning, while “b” readings consistently 
increased. Only slight changes in “a” readings 
occurred, 

The per cent reflectance of the garments laun- 
dered in soap was approximately 10 per cent higher 
after 40 cleanings than the reflectance of sweaters 
laundered in syndet or drycleaned in either solvent. 
After 10 cleanings, decreases in reflectance were 
approximately the same for those garments cleaned 
in soap, syndet, and Stoddard solvent, while a 
greater decrease occurred for sweaters cleaned in 
perchlorethylene. 

The reduction in reflectance of the drycleaned 
garments paralleled a noticeable increase in fabric 
graying, which was not true of the laundered gar- 
ments. Fabric graying was visibly noticeable on 
the drycleaned sweaters after 10 drycleanings. This 
graying may have been due to soil redeposition, 
since the sweaters were drycleaned with soiled 
garments. Changes in reflectance of the laundered 
garments were not accompanied by visible graying 
but appeared to be associated with fabric shrink- 
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age. Soil redeposition could not have occurred on 
these garments since they were cleaned separately 

In a previous study on the effect of laundering 
and drycleaning on a white wool knit fabric (1), 
both cleaning methods caused a similar decrease in 
reflectance of unsoiled fabrics that were cleaned 
separately. In view of this, it appears that soil 
redeposition in commercial drycleaning was re 
sponsible for the graying of the drycleaned 
sweaters. The decrease in reflectance for the fabrics 
laundered in soap was approximately the same in 
both studies. 

The wool knit fabric used in this study has been 
chemically modified during manufacturing to a 
greater extent than the wool used in the previous 
work (1). The sweaters as received were of good 
quality as judged by appearance and hand, but 
solubility tests indicated that the wool fiber had 
been chemically modified to a greater extent than 
would be expected during normal manufacturing 
processes. Such chemical modification may affect 
garment serviceability. 

The consumer assumes that the serviceability of 
fabrics purchased has not been adversely affected 
by manufacturing processes. Such an assumption 
cannot always be made, as is shown by this study 
Data are not available on the frequency with which 
fabrics of reduced serviceability due to manu- 
facturing processes are found on the market. In 
the present case, price was not an indication of 
fiber condition, since the more expensive sweaters 
used in this study had greater fiber modification 
than cheaper sweaters used in an earlier study (1). 

In the earlier study, it was concluded that 
equally satisfactory results could be obtained from 
either laundering or drycleaning wool knit fabrics 
This statement must be modified when the results 
of the present study are considered. Only the 
efficiency of soil removal and degree of fiber modi 
fication were measured in the first study. When 
dimensional change is considered, hand laundering 
with the syndet would not be a satisfactory clean 
ing method for the garments used in the present 
work. 


Summary 


The effects of hand laundering and commercial dry- 
cleaning on white wool sweaters have been compared. 
A soap and a syndet were used in laundering; drycleaning 
was done in perchlorethylene and Stoddard solvent. 
Dimensional change, change in reflectance and color. 
and degree of wool fiber modification were measured. 

The wool fiber of the original sweaters was found to 
be chemically modified to a greater extent than would 
normally be expected. A staining reaction using Indigo 
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Carmine indicated that greater fiber modification had Research Conference, Australia 1955. Volume C: Chem- 

eccurred during laundering than during drycleaning. istry and Biochemistry of Wool, Proteins, Peptides, and 
Garments laundered in syndet shrank considerably Amino Acids. Part 2: C363-373. 

more than did those laundered in soap or drycleaned. . Lees, K., and Evswortn, F. F. A study of the alkali 

All cleaning methods caused a decrease in fabric re- solubility test for determining the degree of fibre dam- 

flectance. age in wool. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 68 (1952), pp 
Disadvantages were evident for all the cleaning 207-213. 

procedures used. The greatest difference found among . Harris, M., and Smrrn, A. Oxidation of wool: Alkali 

the cleaning methods was dimensional change. The solubility test for determining the extent of oxidation 

syndet-laundered garments shrank to such an extent Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 25 (1936), pp. 542-545. 

that they became unserviceable. 7. Lees, K., and E.tswortn, F. F. The correlation of the 

alkali solubility of wool and its resistance to abrasion. 
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Home Economics Research Advisory Committee 


Balanced expansion of all aspects of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
home economics research program was advised by members of the Depart- 
ment’s Home Economics Research Advisory Committee at their annual meet- 
ing in Washington, December 7 to 9. 

Particular attention was called to the need for additional studies in clothing, 
housing, and family economics, along with the important work in food and 
human nutrition. 

The committee said an urgent specific need is for additional research on the 
water requirements of modern farm homes and farm enterprises. Such studies, 
the committee said, should be aimed at developing improved facilities for 
supplying water and disposing of wastes on farms. 

New information on clothing requirements—especially the design and con- 
struction of clothes to meet special needs of women and children—is also 
needed, according to the committee. Physiological research on body dimen- 
sions and muscle movements would help to establish accurate new classifica- 
tions of sizes and pattern tolerances. The committee also suggested explora- 
tion of possible studies to improve sizing and durability of children’s shoes. 

Family living studies should seek particularly to develop information on 
living expenses, to provide both national and regional data for farm and 
rural families comparable to the urban data compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, according to the committee. It also advised a continuous program 
of small-scale family living studies related to special problems. Together, 
these types of investigations give direction to national and local programs 
for improving levels of living. 

Copies of the committee's report will be available from the committee’s 
executive secretary, Robert E. Stevenson, Office of the Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 





White House Conference on Aging 


HE delegates to the first White House Con- 

ference on Aging, held in Washington 
January 9 to 12, took a sympathetic look at the 
immediate problems of the 50 million Americans 
who are 45 and older. Greatest concern was ex- 
pressed for solution to the problems of health, 
income, and housing. 

Health care—particularly its financing—was con- 
sidered the most serious immediate problem and 
the one where proposed programs became most 
controversial. Few, if any, delegates questioned 
society's obligation to find a way to assure older 
people of health care and a way to finance its 
costs. The controversy centered around the means, 
especially health care insurance and whether there 
should be a federal program under the social 
security program. The one section of the Confer- 
ence permitted under the rules to include this 
issue in its policy statement voted a recommenda- 
tion that insurance to pay for health care should 
be included in the social security system. Other 
sections wanted to go on record with similar 
recommendations. Minority opinions that health 
care insurance should not be a function of social 
security were also recorded. 

Income maintenance and housing were other 
problems recognized as requiring immediate atten- 
tion. Other major discussion topics included edu- 
cation, family life, free-time activities, religion, 
research, training of professional personnel, and 
the role of various organizations and levels of 
government. 

A willingness to assume responsibility. and to 
propose programs at all levels of community organi- 
zation was apparent throughout all of the speeches 
and discussions. As President Eisenhower said in 
his opening remarks, 

All of us recognize that in a world changing as rapidly 
as ours, as we move from pioneer to industrial civilization, 
new problems emerge and affect with peculiar force people 
in special groups—in this case senior citizens. 


Mary Hawkins 


Mrs. Hawkins is the editor of the Journal and a 
member of the committee on aging of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 


Senator Pat McNamara added: 


The national economy has undergone radical changes in 
the past few decades. This—coupled with the exceptional 
development of the doubling of the average life span—has 
produced the new problems of the aged. 

But the newness of any problem is relative. Are the 
problems of the aged new because in the last few years 
we are just coming to grips with them? Or perhaps they 
were really new 10 or 20 years ago—and our occupation 
with other pressing matters precluded our having the 
interest in them we should have had. 

It is conceivable that we should have foreseen these 
problems in the 1920’s. The fact remains we did not. The 
fact remains that except for those professional persons in- 
volved in gerontology, it was not until the late 1940's that 
any substantial attention was given to this broad field of 
human existence. 

But it does little good here to decry past failure to 
exercise imaginative vision. What is important today is 
that we do not allow the problems of the aged to become 
so commonplace for so long a period that we accept them 
as a normal condition of life in the United States. 
to merely review and affirm 
existing problems and solutions. 

The question is whether you here in 1961 will be able 
to visualize the problems which will exist in 1970. Whether 
you will be able to propose action which will solve or 
prevent those problems before they arise 


It is not sufficient 


In preparation for the Conference, background 
papers were written and each of the 50 states held 
state conferences on Aging, making their findings 
available to the national Conference. These state 
reports are available from the state committees 
for use in implementing the findings of the White 
House Conference. 

The national Conference was asked to use “the 
findings and recommendations of the states and 
territories as a basis to spell out virtually all the 
needs and problems of the 50 million Americans 
who are 45 and older and to formulate general 





policies and recommend specific actions to meet 
those needs.” 

By the close of the Conference, practically all 
of the programs and services that a humanitarian 
and socially conscious nation could visualize for a 
distressed group of fellow citizens had been listed. 
Though some sections, such as research and edu- 
cation, took the long view in many of their recom- 
mendations, action now was the tone of the majority 
of the recommendations. Increase, improve, extend, 
enlarge certain services already begun were heard 
more often than entirely new ideas. 

If there was a lack at the Conference, it seemed 
to be in this area of new ideas. There was little 
discussion of whether society really wants to have 
one-tenth or more of its members relatively helpless 
economically, relatively unproductive, without any 
real role in society. Even granting improved pro- 
grams of health care, income maintenance, and 
housing, do today’s middle-aged and young people 
want to spend what may well be a third of their 
lives in a situation basically the same as that of 
today’s older and aged people? Admittedly, there 
are crisis problems to be dealt with first, and they 
should be. But in reviewing the Conference dis- 
cussions and recommendations and in implementing 
them, the far future as well as the next decade 
should be considered. Such considerations should 
also be in our thinking for the next White House 
Conference or for other national efforts. 

A report of the Conference will be made to the 
President by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare within 90 days from the Conference, 
and its contents will be made known to the public. 


Whose Responsibility? 

The “how” and “who” were almost as much in 
evidence as the question of “what” needs to be 
done. For example, Governor Robert B. Meyner 
of New Jersey said, 

It is my view that every state should have an agency 
to take the lead in carrying out a comprehensive program 
for the welfare of the aging. each state—and each 
community within the state—should establish an agency 
to provide leadership and coordination for sound progress 
with minimum waste of effort. At the federal level, we 
need a similar agency concerned with the full range of 
problems of America’s aged. 


And Albert J. Abrams, special assistant, The 
Senate of the State of New York, said this about 
goals of state organizations: 


Our long-range goals are: 
a) To develop the independence of our elderly in a 
flings them into de- 


society which now casually 


pendence 


Capitol Photo Service 


The American Home Economics Association was one of 
the organizations with exhibits at the White House 
Conference on Aging. Here the Association's exhibit 
was set up for the post-Conference meeting of home 
economists who attended the Conference. With the 
exhibit here are, left to right, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, 
Mrs. Ella McNaughton, Mrs. Alice Smith, and Mrs 
Mary Hawkins. Mrs. Bond and Mrs. Smith, members 
of the Association committee on aging, represented 
AHEA at the White House Conference. Mrs. Mc- 
Naughton and Mrs. Hawkins are members of the AHEA 
headquarters staff. Another member of the Associa- 
tion’s committee, Mrs. Thelma Porter of Michigan State 
University, was a member of the National Planning 
Committee for the Conference. Some 30 home econo- 
mists attended the Conference. A brochure reproducing 
the exhibit photographs and copy on the inside and 
giving additional information about home economics 
was distributed at the exhibit. The exhibit is available 
on loan from AHEA headquarters, the borrower to 
pay shipping charges 


b) To develop the social utility of old age so that status 
and role may gain the elderly the dignity and honor 
and respect that evolves from accomplishment 


Referred to several times at the Conference was 
the proposal that the federal government issue 
bonds that keep their “real” value—that is, increase 
the interest and principal payments according, to 
changes in the cost of living index. 


Recommendations 


Each of the 20 sections of the Conference pre- 


sented a policy statement to the entire Conference. 
The following excerpts from these policy statements 
indicate the philosophy of the sections and the 


many kinds of recommendations they presented to 
the Conference. 
Population Trends: Social and Economic Implications 


The section emphasized that the preservation of social 
roles is too limited a concept and paid considerable atten- 
tion to the need for broadening and even inventing new 
roles . The section took a strong position on the need 
for a philosophy which recognizes that gainful employment 
is no longer the sole symbol or source of human worth, for 


constructive free-time activity can be a source of values 
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The mobility of the person in his youth is an important 
element in his ability to prepare for the later years and 
the problems of aging. The mobility of persons in 
their younger years may deprive them of pensions or 
employment-connected insurance benefits, and thus leave 
them with limited or no income in their later years. 


Income Maintenance (Including Financing of Health Costs) 


The first principle of a constructive approach to the 
income maintenance needs of the aged, therefore, is that 
the measures taken to promote old-age security be in 
harmony with broad economic objectives the second 
is that there should be opportunity for productive employ- 
. We 
urge a re-examination of policies of compulsory retirement 
and also urge that industry and Government plan for both 
the full-time and part-time use of an increasing number 


ment for those who are able and want to work. . 


of older persons. 

Employment is largely out of the question for the very 
old, the severely disabled, and for many of the older 
women who spent their younger years as homemakers. 
Increasing opportunities for employment of the aged can- 
not, therefore, be a substitute for income maintenance 
programs for those who retire. 

We believe that, by and large, the funds of the social 
security system should be reserved for those who have 
substantially retired and that the principle of a retirement 
test should be maintained although some liberalization may 
be desirable from time to time. 

The majority of the delegates of Section 2 believe that 
the social security mechanism should be the basic means 


of financing health care for the aged. 


Impact of Inflation on Retired Citizens 


Old Age and Survivors and Disability Insurance (social 
security ) benefits should be adjusted to changes in prices, 
wages and productivity. Management should be en- 
couraged to extend coverage of private pensions and 
deferred profit sharing plans to more employees, and where 
possible, introduce portability features. The Section urges 
modification of the earnings test [in connection with social 
security ] questions the principle of a fixed retirement 
age . . . it is recommended that the present $4800 base 
for computing OASDI taxes and benefits be increased 
periodically in proportion to the increase in the average 


wage level. 
Employment Security and Retirement 


Arbitrary upper age limits in hiring cannot be justified 
and should be abandoned, and individuals employed on 


the basis of their personal qualifications. 


Housing 


Adequate housing means housing which the aging can 
afford, that meets the special physical needs of the aged, 
designed to avoid isolation from the regular community 


or an institutionalized feeling. 


Health and Medical Care 


Everything possible should be done to encourage volun- 
tary prepayment groups to expand and broaden their 
coverage for aged individuals and, further, to extend such 
coverage over the whole institutional care spectrum, and for 


care in the home. Local, state and federal government 
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financing will be required in increasing amounts to supple- 
ment individual resources and voluntary prepayment. 

Special emphasis needs to be given to strengthening and 
greatly expanding services which will permit the older 
person to be cared for at home. 

Mental Health. To provide adequately for the mental 
health needs of older people consideration must be given 
to . . . development of a public enlightenment program . 
this should begin with the child in the family and con- 
tinue throughout life the mentally ill aged should 
receive service in the community from the same agencies 
and clinics serving other groups. The aged should receive 
mental hospital service only when they are mentally ill 


and there are psychiatric indications. 


Rehabilitation 


A Federal grant-in-aid program should be established 
to help States develop programs designed to inculcate 
rehabilitation practices in government, non-profit and pro- 
prietary institutions providing long-term service to handi- 
capped older people. 

Communities should develop additional suppcrting serv- 
ices and facilities such as home care programs, homemaker 
services, day hospitals, patient clubs, half-way houses, foster 
homes and preventive clinics for well older people. Careful 
attention to the training of the aging in the use of prosthetic 
and self-care devices would enable many of them to lead 
more independent lives. 

As one means of strengthening rehabilitation efforts, con- 
sideration should be given to the establishment of a National 
Institute of Rehabilitation. 


Social Services 

Social services are those organized and practical activities 
which conserve, protect, and improve human resources 
These programs include financial assistance, casework and 
counseling, information and referral, friendly visiting, group 
activities and protective services 

A distinctive attribute of social services for older persons 
is the focus of the total family. 

In planning, high priority should be 
which will enable persons to continue to live in their own 
homes, or will make it possible for them to return to family 


given to services 


[or] independent living when feasible. 


Education 


Education for everyone about aging will influence com- 
munity attitudes and actions with respect to aging problems 

The public interest requires that federal legislation be 
enacted which will empower the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare to cooperate 
with States, communities, public and private schools, insti- 
tutions of higher education and public and private libraries 
to stimulate the development and operation of educational 
programs about, for, and by the aging. 

. programs should include: Health education; educa- 
tion to enrich the outlook and interests of senior citizens; 
occupational education; education to increase knowledge 
and understanding of the aging process; and education and 
other related services designed to help older people to 
discover and develop their capabilities and to enhance the 
value of their potential contribution to society. 

Opportunities for continuation or re-entrance into formal 


education should be expanded. 
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Role and Training of Professional Personnel 


Undergraduate, graduate, professional, and vocational 
education in all schools, colleges, and universities should 
include appropriate content on aging in a form similar and 
equivalent to other knowledge about man and _ society. 
Professional organizations and appropriate federal and state 
agencies and voluntary organizations should be urged to 
take leadership in securing prompt implementation of this 
recommendation. 

It is recommended that a number of regionally distributed 
universities and professional schools offer supplemental 
education in aging beyond the completion of training within 
a single discipline or field. 

It is recommended that 
education programs, and voluntary and official program 
agencies offer a variety of short courses, summer programs, 


universities, colleges, adult 


institutes, and workshops in aging for those whose duties 
involve working with older people. 


Family Life 

We affirm our faith in the family as the best method that 
any society has developed for the propagation, care and 
education of children, personality development of its mem- 
bers and for assisting its older members in adapting and 
adjusting to the process of aging . the family, like our 
other institutions, has felt and is feeling the impact of the 
changes taking place in our society. These considerations 
raise a challenge which can be met most effectively if 
our efforts are guided by the following principles: (1) 
Each individual must be encouraged to strive to solve 
(2) Next to individual responsibility 
the family must assist its older members to a lapt and 


his own problems. 


adjust to the aging process. (3) The community must 
assume responsibility for helping to meet the problems 
which are beyond the capacity of the individual and the 
family. (4) Persons of all age groups must be helped to 
understand the meaning of aging and the various stages 
of the aging process. Whenever a society and its families 
with support of the prevailing culture can create and 
sustain mutually supportive relationships between its youth 
and its elders, old age security rests on its firmest founda- 


tion. 


Free Time Activities 
Extended periods of free time in later maturity present 
one of the greatest challenges of our present society. Not 
only to live, but to live fully, may be the test of our 
civilization 
Therefore, 
citizens in the continuing life of the community, state, 


effective use should be made of senior 


and nation. It is every citizen’s concern that senior citizens 
participate and become actively involved in recreation, 
voluntary services and in citizenship participation 
Communities should set up some type of co-ordinating, 
information and referral service whose function shall be to 
coordinate the activities and services within existing facilities 
and programs, and to bring together elderly people in need 
of service and other elderly people who are able to suppl 


those needs for the mutual benefit of both groups. 


Research 

Biological. We recommend the early establishment of a 
National Institute of Gerontology within the existing frame- 
work of the National Institutes of Health . . . the immediate 
appointment of a study section on aging within the Division 
of Research Grants of the National Institutes of Health. 
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Medical. It is recommended that human population labora- 
tories be established at various locations for the study of dental 
and other problems associated with aging that com- 
mittees for research in aging be established within the 
framework of universities. 

Psychological and Social Science A major multi- 
disciplinary, combined cross-sectional and longitudinal study 
of the psychological and behavioral aspects of aging should 
be undertaken on a representative sample of the national 
population. . We need long-term studies of individuals 


commencing as early in life as is practicable. 


Local Community Organization 


To put total emphasis on care of the aged, as opposed to 
developing a community in which one can age with dignity 
and independence would poorly serve the coming genera- 
tions of Americans. We must not create the continual crisis 
of “problems.” . . . It is recommended that local com- 
munities immediately create a Committee on Aging through 
which planning may be done for the good life that can be 
achieved by and for its elder citizens. 


State Organization 


It is recommended that in each state there should be 
established a permanent unit on aging to provide statewide 
leadership in programs for the aging 


National Voluntary Services and Service Organizations 


National voluntary organizations can and should give 
greater assistance to the aging by: (1) analyzing their 
present and potential services . . . (2) effectively com- 
municating with local affiliates . . . (3) informing their 
local affiliates of the vast resources available . . (4) 
encouraging the initiation of new services where needed, 
(5) re-examining and re-evaluating their services frequently. 

National voluntary 
contribution by providing older citizens with opportunities 
to remain active contributors to the national welfare through 
participation in other forms of gainful employment, in 
programs of service to all age levels, and ail elements of 
our society. By thus preserving a “contributing citizen” 
role for the older person, national voluntary organizations 


organizations can make a unique 


will help create positive attitudes of and by the aging 


Federal Organizations and Programs 


Congress should establish an Advisory Council on Health 
Care Benefits, to consider the detailed questions that 
will be involved in adding health care benefits to OASDI 
and to report to Congress. 

[There were many detailed recommendations from _ this 


section. ] 


The Future 


In his closing remarks to the Conference the then 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Arthur S. Flemming, referred to the recognition of 
a common responsibility that had manifested itself 
at the center of the Conference deliberations. He 
spoke of the great opportunity and challenge being 
given to his successor and the greater investment 
that we must make in education if we are to 
achieve the Conference goal of “Aging with a 
Future—Every Citizen’s Concern.” 





AHEA Public Relations Committee 
Seeks News of Visual Aids 


In response to the many requests for information 
about available visual aids on home economics and 
careers in the profession, the AHEA public rela- 
tions and communications committee is trying to 
assemble information on displays, slides, filmstrips, 
films, or other materials that could be made avail- 
able to help interpret home economics. A request 
is going to all state chairmen of public relations 
and communications asking that they assemble 
information on visual aids in their states. Indi- 
viduals who have even a few slides or materials 
that could be made available for general use are 
urged to get in touch with the state chairman or 
to write directly to the chairman of the AHEA 
Public Relations and Communications Committee 
at AHEA. Include a brief description. 


FE-HM Section 
Planning Research Meeting 


The family economics-home management section 
of the American Home Economics Association will 
hold a special preconvention research meeting in 
Cleveland Monday afternoon or evening, June 26, 
1961. The meeting is being planned in response to 
a desire expressed by section members for an op- 
portunity to discuss research being done in the 
section’s areas of interest. Several persons will 
report on research they have completed recently. 
Details about the time, place, and program for the 
meeting will appear in the May Journat. In addi- 
tion, the section will hold its regular section meet- 
‘ing at the time assigned to sections on June 27 


The Maryland Home Economics Association 
will meet in Gaithersburg on March 17. 


Laura W. Drummond Dies 


Laura W. Drummond, 
who completed her three- 
year period of service as 
an AHEA vice-president 
at the close of the annual 
meeting in Denver in June 
1960, passed away in her 
home in New York City 
on February 3, 1961. From 
1945 until her death, Dr. 
Drummond was professor 
of home economics at 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

As a member of the 
American Home Econom- 
ics Association, participating actively at the local, state, 
and national level, Dr. Drummond was continuously 
a most effective member and often chairman of com- 
mittees. She was the elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Home Economics Association in 1932-34, 
chairman of the colleges and universities section of 
AHEA in 1952-54, and, in 1957, became a vice- 
president of the American Home Economics Associa- 


Gerda Peterich 


Laura W. Drummond 


tion. 

Laura Drummond’s host of friends and colleagues 
in home economics and related disciplines, at home 
and abroad, cannot but feel a very real personal 
loss in her untimely death. Nevertheless, we can 
rejoice in the privilege of having known and worked 
with her and in having shared in the benefits of her 
splendid leadership. We can recognize and emulate 
her devotion to serving the field of home economics 
and to promoting effective teaching in home and family 
life. We can find comfort in the deep and abiding 
faith which sustained her in recent years and in he: 
freedom from experiencing a lingering final illness 

During Laura Drummond’s professional life, first 
as a secondary school teacher, then as a faculty mem 
ber and director of home economics at Temple Uni- 
versity and Pennsylvania State University, prior to her 
appointment as a graduate professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, she influenced innumerable students in a way few 
are able to do. Her keen intelligence and deep insight 
into behavior, her outgoing personality and warm, 
human understanding meant that she gave generousl) 
of her talents to everyone she encountered in personal 
and professional life. She was outstanding among 
teachers in the extent to which she applied the prin- 
ciples and employed the techniques about which she 
taught in home economics education. To former stu 
dents especially, but also to all who came to know 
Laura Drummond, she embodied the highest qualities 
to be sought in personal association and professional 
performance.—M. CATHARINE STARR 
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Howard Studios 


Come to Cleveland 


Cleveland's night skyline presents a preview of future events for AHEA members. Plans are in the making across 
the country for the AHEA annual meeting in Cleveland, June 27-30, 1961. An outline of the program is given 
below. Hotel reservations may be made by using the application form on page 251 of this issue of the JourNAL. 


Annual Meeting Program 


Monday, June 26, will be devoted to executive board, state presidents’ and councilors’ unit, and special meetings 


Tuesday, June 27 2:00 to 5:00 Subject-matter section meetings 


8:30 to 5:00. Registration 8:00 to 10:00 Progressive reception for “first timers” 


10:00 to 12:00 General opening session ind alumnae groups 


President’s address 
Address by executive secretary 
Keynote speaker 


Wednesday, June 25 


6:45 to 8:15 Phi | psilon Omicron breakfast 12:30 to 5:00 Visit exhibits 


8 to 10:00 General session open to the public ) 


8:30 to 10:00 Assembly of delegates 
Our Latin American Neighbors 


10:30 to 12:30 Professional section meetings 


Thursday, June 29 


6:45 to 8:15 Omicron Nu breakfast 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 


2:30 to General session Interpreting the Age of 
Consumerism 
8:30 to 10:00 Assembly of delegates 6:00 to Awards and recognition dinner 


mii Ss 4 , rf 
10:30 to 12:30 Professional section meetings Symphony Orchestra Pop Concert 


Friday, June 30 


1:30 Professional trips 
2:00 to 5:00 Executive board meeting 


8:30 to 10:00 Visit exhibits 


10:00 to 12:00 General session—Public Relations and 
Communications 7:30 to 10:00 





Science and Food: 
Today and Tomorrow 


Susan B. MERROW 
Home Economics Department, Experiment Station 
University of Vermont 


Report of a symposium sponsored by the Food 
Protection Committee, National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council, December 8, 
1960, in Washington, D.C. 


Our food today is safer, more abundant, nu- 
tritious, and varied than the food in any other 
nation or at any previous time. This is a result 
of the development of biological and chemical 
knowledge. It also reflects the willingness and 
ability of agriculture and the food industries to 
finance research and the chemical industry to 
invest in production. It is also partly due to an eco- 
nomic and government climate that allows a maxi- 
mum degree of freedom to explore the new and 
promises reward to the inventor and innovator. The 
population of this world is increasing at an astound- 
ing rate. To assist developing countries to prevent 
the ravages of nutritional deficiency as well as to 
assure our own abundance of healthful food, it is 
essential that the progress responsible for our 
fortunate current situation not only continue but be 
accelerated. 

The public, through Congress, can seriously re- 
tard progress unless intelligent understanding is 
reflected in the laws and regulations governing the 
food supply. _Maximum benefit from progress is 
obtainable if we recognize the unprecedented op- 
portunities offered this generation by its new 
dimensions of speed and power and appreciate the 
inherent risk in their use. However, there is no 
progress without a degree of risk. 

Education appropriate to the situation is neces- 


sary here and elsewhere for all to benefit fully from 
the current knowledge of nutrition in health and 
disease, food production, processing, and market- 
ing. By promoting an understanding of why and 
how adequate food is the result of applied bio- 
logical, technical, and social sciences, we can build 
the confidence which will permit the conditions 
essential for the continued progress that leads to- 
ward a brighter, happier, safer world. 


Scientific Advance 


Requires Informed Public 


Mary HAawkINs 
Editor of AHEA Publications 


Wise decisions of public policy made by an in- 
formed and far-seeing citizenry and adequate 
numbers of capable young people devoting them- 
selves to the development of science were two of 
the most recurrent themes at the 1960 annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The week-long meeting, held in 
New York City from December 26 through Decem- 
ber 31, was shared by more than 80 affiliated 
groups, sponsoring their own or joint programs. 

Sessions covered the whole range of science and 
the relation of science to today’s world. The gen- 
eral sessions included a two-day symposium on 
The Sciences in Communist China, with descrip- 
tions of the industrial awakening of that nation. 

Special sessions included two symposia on Mov- 
ing Frontiers of Science. This year’s topics included 
meteorites, organization of the brain, transmission 
of information electronically, and the molecular 
basis of vision. The last was of special interest 
since it led from chemistry through anatomy and 
physiology to effects of applied nutrition in a 
superbly organized and presented paper by Pro- 
fessor George Wald of Harvard University. 

In his address as retiring president of the AAAS, 
Paul E. Klopsteg said: 

Science faces a bright future. So does man, in his enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of science, if he can become and remain 
a rational being in his relations with his fellow-occupants 
of this planet. Theory and experiment will continue, as 
they have in the past, to work hand-in-hand to advance 
knowledge, and the greatest advances will occur where 
self-centered and ingrown disciplines shed their isolationism 
and work co-operatively in exploring dark areas of broad 
interest. 

As one of the general session speakers, Sir 
Charles P. Snow, British novelist, predicted that 
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Red China and other nations will soon have nuclear 
bombs. He warned that “within at most 10 years, 
some of these bombs are going off,” unless sci- 
entists and the general public act to prevent such 


a disaster. Sir Charles urged the United States 


to come to some agreement with other nuclear 
powers on suspension of testing and restriction of 


nuclear armaments. 

The concern of scientists for wise public policy 
decisions extended across all of the sciences. Often 
the plea was for far-sighted decisions before small, 
fragmentary, or short-sighted actions set an irrevo- 
cable, poor pattern. Such concerns were especially 
evident in an address by Karl J. Belser on “The 
Creation of Permanent Agricultural Reserves” and 
in a symposium on “The Urban Frontier: A Con- 
quest of Inner Space.” Mr. Belser spoke of the 
threat which is posed by the trend of encroachment 
of urban concentration on some of our most valu- 
able agricultural land. Referring to federal, state, 
and local co-operative arrangements in executing 
large important programs for the public benefit, 
Mr. Belser said, 


Soon such problems as air and water pollution will 
become matters for such joint action. For years soil con- 
servation, on the basis of such natural hazards of water 
and wind erosion, has received federal support. Here we 
are talking about one new kind of erosion, to coin a phrase, 
“urban erosion.” There is no inherent reason why this new 
threat to land should not qualify for over-all attention, 

As far as my research has been able to penetrate, no 
one has truly evaluated the extent of this threat, and it 
is humbly suggested that it needs earnest and serious study 
NOW! before it is too late. We may be able to live on 
this planet by bread alone, but why should we? 


In urban planning, decisions must be made about 
such questions as “what great patterns of urban 
redevelopment make most sense in a period of dis- 
persal?” Great urban areas such as New York 
must plan on a regional basis, but how can either 
officials or citizens visualize the total picture? How 
are they to solve the problem of relocation of 
families moved from slums, problems of urban dis- 
persal, and in-migration of low-income families? 

Urban renewal and urban redevelopment pro- 
grams were called a promising future career field 
for young people with a broad liberal education 
and specialized training in suitable areas. 

Another question touched upon by several 
speakers is the accommodation that must take place 
between the development of science for its own 
sake and the direction of scientific activity toward 
certain applications—such as military. 

Alan T. Waterman, director of the National 
Science Foundation, said, for example, 


AHEA ACTIVITIES 


The realities of today’s world are such, however, 
that we find we are not free to devote all our intellectual 
and material resources to the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake, nor even to the pursuit of knowledge for the 
simple motive of improving our industrial capacity. 

. science is now bringing in discoveries of graver and 
graver social significance. This trend is bound to continue 
and indeed to accelerate. Whether future developments 
take the form of stupendous power over nature’s resources, 
of influence and control over life cr over men’s minds, or 
of traffic with our sister planets, they will in all probability 
raise problems of such concern to the human race that 
mankind must—repeat must—learn to cooperate in_ their 
solution. 

Another speaker from the National Science Foun- 
dation, Jacob Perlman, referred to the need to draw 
more civilian benefits from research instigated 
principally for military purposes, saying, 

Further studies are needed to indicate where bridges, 
so to speak, can be constructed between military and 
civilian technology to accelerate and maximize the bene- 
ficial general application of the former 

. two crucial questions underlying progress in science 
and technology in the United States today. Firstly, in a free 
enterprise economy, where does primary responsibility rest 
for the stimulation of research and development not related 
to the general welfare or national defense? And second, 
whose responsibility is the support of basic research? 

The schools have few funds of their own and industry 
has been giving increasingly generous support to higher 
education and thereby helping to replenish and expand the 
unique research training resources of the schools. This 
replenishment 1S actually a task for soc iety as a whole and 
the Federal Government itself has been taking steps through 
the National Science Foundation and other agencies to 
strengthen graduate science through research and training 
grants, the refurnishment of graduate laboratories, and 


related programs. 

A program on the Utilization of Scientific Woman- 
power, sponsored jointly by Sigma Delta Epsilon 
and the American Council on Women in Science, 
was sharply critical of those aspects of our society 
which operate to deter young people from going 
into scientific careers and the handicaps to the 
best possible contributions by those who do enter 
the scientific field. Both men and women must 
solve the problem of encouraging women to select 
and advance in scientific careers, according to Mrs. 
Ethaline Cortelyou, Sigma Delta Epsilon president. 
Early and over-domesticity are hampering both 
men and women in the contribution of their best 
ideas to society, charged anthropologist Margaret 
Mead, one of the program participants. 

Council meeting. Business of the AAAS reported 
at the council meeting included announcement of 
the appointment of a public information officer for 
the Association. A committee on Association activi- 
ties was approved. A financial report indicated a 
Association’s 


very considerable increase in the 
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total financial situation over the past 20 years. 
In his report, President Chauncey D. Leake stated 
that the past year has been highly productive, 
financially stable, that an increasing number of 
members are taking an active part in the AAAS 
activities, and that good progress has been made 
toward AAAS objectives. The 44th volume of 
symposia has been published. Five study groups 
have been established. 

Thomas Park of the University of Chicago took 
office on January 15, 1961, as the AAAS president. 
The next meeting of the AAAS will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, December 26 to 31. 


Marjorie M. Heseltine 
Retires from Children’s Bureau 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, vice- 
president of the American Home 
Economics Association, 1948- 
1951, retired on January 26 from 
her official position as director 
of the nutrition unit of the 
Children’s Bureau of the U/S. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. In her 26 
years with the Bureau, she 
stimulated and guided the de- 
velopment of nutrition services 
for mothers and children in the United States, and 
her influence has been felt in many other parts 
of the world. She was a delegate to many inter- 
national congresses and had several foreign assign- 
ments, the latest as a nutrition consultant from 
FAO to the Government of Chile in 1960. 

Among the accomplishments of her work have 
been increase of nutrition services in the states, 
an increasing number of trained nutritionists in 
the states, and the establishment and improvement 
of graduate courses for nutritionists in colleges of 


Glogau 


Marjorie Heseltine 


home economics and schools of public health. 
Miss Heseltine’s contributions to the AHEA have 
indeed been great, and she has been called on 
many times for formal committee service, especially 
on the international committee, and informal advice 
to the AHEA staff. She was the leader of the 
AHEA delegation to the 
Congress of Home Economics in Stockholm in 
August 1949 and was a member of the organizing 
committee for the Ninth Congress in the United 


Seventh International 


States in 1958. She was co-chairman of the local 
arrangements committee for the 1956 annual meet- 
ing of AHEA in Washington. 

Miss Heseltine lives at 4948 Ashby Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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AHEA Presents Lincoln Book 


to Prime Minister Nehru 


Prime Minister stands on the steps of his home with the 
group who presented the gift of a book about Lincoln 
from the American Home Economics Association. Left 
to right, Lura M. Odland of the University of Ten- 
Mrs. B. Tara Bai, president of the All India 
Home Science Association; Prime Minister Nehru; Mrs. 
Wantling, wife of the director of the Education Division 
of TCM; Elda Robb, chief of party of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee—India Home Science Program; and 
Brian Wantling. 


nessee; 


The American Home Economics Association has 
presented to Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of 
India, a copy of The Perfect Tribute by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, telling the story of 
Lincoln’s Ge ‘ttysburg address. The AHEA’s inscrip- 
tion in the book reads: 

This copy of The Perfect Tribute is presented to you, Mr 
Prime Minister, in appreciation of 

the many courtesies extended to our Association members 

in India 

the fine contribution made by home economists of India 

while in the United States 


the friendship of our two countries 
and because we understand you share our love and 
admiration of Abraham Lincoln 

The presentation was made by Lura M. Odland, 
dean of the College of Home Economics at the 
University of Tennessee and an AHEA committee 
chairman, while she was in India in December, 
and by Mrs. 


College, New Delhi, and president of the All India 


Tara Bai, directress of Lady Irwin 


Home Science Association 





International Friendship Project 


ATING with chopsticks Chinese-style, sitting 

on the floor as they do in India, listening to 
a Spanish serenade, or learning Danish folk dances 
—these were actual experiences of guests who 
attended the international dinners sponsored by 
our Home Economics Club at the University of 
Connecticut. The experiences stemmed from the 
International Friendship Project, developed through 
a grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. It 
has now grown to be one of the most satisfying 
and worthwhile activities on the campus. 

In the project, designed to promote better inter- 
national understanding, we enlisted the aid of 
foreign students on campus and members of the 
faculty who have spent sabbatical years abroad. 
They were asked to help provide educational ex- 
periences both for the home economics students 
working on the project and for the guests. 

We both traveled abroad during our junior year 
and had firsthand knowledge gained from living 
in foreign countries, one in Costa Rica under the 
International Farm Youth Exchange Program, the 
other in Denmark under the Scandinavian Seminar 
Plan. We were eager to share our experiences and 
to promote international friendship by participating. 

The project was launched in 1959 with a Christ- 
mas Party honoring foreign students on campus. 
During the following semester six international 
dinners were held, featuring Costa Rica, Denmark, 
India, Europe, China, and a “Potpourri” as the 
finale. Each dinner was as authentic as possible— 
our foreign students did the tasting! Poories (large 
crackers) were flown to us from India for one 
dinner, and the Indian students donned the chef's 
caps to prepare the fare. Guests were greeted by 
hostesses dressed in costumes of the country. 

At each dinner, the native touches provided color 
and an atmosphere so typical of the countries that 
they made the foreign students feel that they had 


Prudence Brown and Harriette Dougherty 


Miss Brown and Miss Dougherty are senior stu- 
dents majoring in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 


a home away from home. The. students from Latin 
America gave a Spanish serenade, Indian students 
displayed crafts, a Japanese girl demonstrated the 
art of folding paper, and the Chinese students 
taught us all how to eat with chopsticks—it was a 
struggle, but with perseverance we succeeded! In 
addition, colored slides or movies of the featured 
country were often shown. 

A chairman worked with a committee for each 
event. Guest lists were drawn up and personal 
invitations sent out. Those selected were people 
who came from the country or nearby ones, had 
visited there, had a personal interest in the area, 
or were language or history majors who might 
benefit from firsthand experience. 

Next came the actual planning of the dinner- 
buying food, deciding on the type of service, mak- 
ing schedules, and finding out about customs. 
Resource people were foreign students and faculty 
members familiar with the foods and customs of 
each particular country. Many hours were spent 
in deciding on the menu and how to serve it. 

Dinners were held in the home management 
house or in faculty homes to lend an informal 
atmosphere. The evening’s entertainment was al- 
ways delightful, as well as informative. After 
dinner the true interchange of culture took place. 
Barriers dissolved and the foreign students freely 
gave of themselves. At the Costa Rican evening the 
boys brought along their guitar and Bongo drums 
and were persuaded to give us a serenade. Hesitant 
at first, after the beginning lines were sung all 
joined the song, revealing their gay and happy 
natures. The serenade couldn't have been more 
authentic in a “ranchero” in Latin America! 
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“A most enjoyable evening,” reported our guests. 
Apprehensive at first over what the invitation would 
entail, all guests were most enthusiastic. The chair- 
man or one of the foreign students kept guests 
informed by a running commentary on the menu— 
the ingredients, how the foods were prepared, and 
how they were typically served or eaten. Some of 
the customs were explained, also. Menus were 
colorfully decorated and printed in both the native 
language and English. Postcards, maps, and crafts 
were displayed. 

This was a most satisfying project with which 
to work. The reward came in knowing that it had 
achieved its objectives and was a success. It is 
gratifying to hear students and friends in the com- 
munity say how worth while the project has been. 
The foreign students had an opportunity to make 
friends in a relaxed situation and to tell with pride 
about their country and life at home. Friendly 
greetings are now exchanged as new acquaintances 
meet on campus. 


Community Project 


ACH year the home economics division of 

the University of Wyoming receives three 
scholarships from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 
Each provides $300 for a freshman student. The 
scholarship winners in home economics and other 
departments attend a dinner in the fall with the 
Foundation’s representative as host. 

In the fall of 1959, Mrs. Verna Hitchcock, head 
of the division of home economics, asked the repre- 
sentative of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation about 
the possibility of a grant for a community project. 
He suggested that the club submit a project which 
could be considered for an award. 

A committee was appointed to canvass com- 
munity needs. They talked with a number of 
organizations in Laramie and found that the hos- 
pital was building a new wing. Hospital authorities 
were anxious to have draperies for the new chil- 
dren’s ward. This was the project the home 
economics club submitted to the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation with its request for a grant. 
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American students learn to eat with chopsticks. 


During our own travels, foreign families had 
fired us with a desire to spread more understand- 
ing, friendliness, and good will. We feel that the 
International Friendship Project fulfilled this same 
purpose on our campus and also afforded leader- 
ship opportunities and professional experience to 
“in training” neophyte home economists. 


Joye Brown and Peggy Murphy Barton 


Miss Brown is president of the University of 
Wyoming’s Home Economics Club for 1960-61 
and Mrs. Barton is last year’s president. The 
project overlapped their terms of office and was 
carried out on a co-operative basis. 


The project was approved and a grant of $350 
was made, but too late to start work before school 
ended. It was the first order of business in the fall, 
with Miss Signe Nielsen, instructor in home furnish- 
ings, guiding the club girls through all the in- 
tricacies from selection of materials to the final 
installation of the draperies. 

We decided on a gay cotton sateen print with 
a nursery rhyme design in coral, green, and aqua 
blue. With Miss Nielsen’s help, we measured the 
six large double windows and one single window, 
found we would need 130 yards of material, and 
set about cutting and sewing the materials—deter- 
mined to have the “hanging” before Christmas. We 
reached our goal on December 12, to the delight 
of the children and the appreciation of the nurses. 





Abstracts of Doctoral Theses 
Related to Home Economics, 1959-60 


Following are abstracts of doctoral theses in home economics presented, 
in most cases, during the academic year 1959-60. The selection of abstracts 
was made mainly from titles of 1959-60 theses in home economics and re- 
lated fields as compiled by the Institute of Home Economics of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. 5S. Department of Agriculture, and the Home 
Economics Education Branch, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. AHEA members included in the list were 


invited to submit abstracts. 


With each abstract is the title of the thesis, 


the name of the author, and the name of the college or university that 
awarded the degree. Some abstracts are not included here because longer 
articles or other uses of the material are contemplated. 


Education 


The Identification of Some Concepts of Adolescent 
Development Held by Prospective Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers and the Kelationship of These 
Concepts to Certain Background Factors, Mani 
Banks, New York University. 

This study, exploratory in nature, was primarily an 
investigation of concepts held by prospective home 
economics teachers regarding adolescent development. 
It examined the relationship of these concepts to cer- 
Sixty-three 


women, home economics education majors in - their 


tain personality and background factors. 


junior or senior years at the State University of New 
York College of Education, Plattsburgh, New York, 
were the subjects of the study. 

The concepts were categorized as being restrictive, 
laissez-faire, or developmental. ‘The concepts sought 
were those concerned with one of the developmental 
tasks of adolescents. 

Two inventory forms were developed for this study 
with the advice of a board of judges and were tried 
out in a pilot study. Form A of these inventories 
consisted of a series of general statements regarding 
adolescent development. These statements were related 
to seven “status-giving” areas and were then arranged 
in spirals of seven to obtain reactions to each item 
separately. 

The second inventory, Form B, was based on the 
film Farewell to Childhood. Students, after viewing 
the film, were given this second inventory which con- 
sisted of brief descriptions of scenes in the film with 
a choice of one of three possible reactions. 

Responses to Form A showed that these students 
were most developmental in their concepts regarding 
scholastic attainment and religious groupings. There 
was a tendency toward restrictive concepts regarding 
dress and grooming, while the tendency was toward 


laissez-faire in the areas of health and social status. 
There was some tendency to confuse laissez-faire and 
developmental concepts. Ambivalence was indicated 
in the concepts toward racial and money status. 

A study was made of the association of responses to 
Form A and to scores on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (MTAI), the instrument selected 
as a measure of personality, and to scores on the Selec- 
tive Admissions Examination (SAE). A similar study 
was also made in terms of family background factors, 
including social class, education of parents, number 
and sex of siblings, and ordinal position of the partici- 
pant in her family. 

Those students ranking highest on developmental 
concepts were also in the upper group on MTAIL. At 
the other end of the scale, those ranking in the lower 
group on MTAI were in the upper group on restrictive 
concepts. 

It was gratifying to find that, in general, these 
prospective home economics teachers were highly de- 
velopmental in their concepts. This fact was particularly 


evident in their responses to Form B. 


A Study of the Membership Criterion, the Basic 
Features, and Student Appraisals of the Michi- 
gan State University Honors College, HELEN I. 
Brown, Michigan State University. 

This study purported to investigate factors affecting 
student attainment of the Michigan State University 
Honors College eligibility qualification and to evaluate 
student use of the special provisions designated for 
Honors scholars. Three groups of undergraduate 
women participated: Group A consisted of 192 Honors 
scholars; groups B and C were comprised of 192 
women each, randomly selected from female student 
populations with grade point averages of 3.15 to 3.49 
and 2.50 and lower, respectively. The 0.01 level of 
significance was established for statistical computations. 
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Chi-square analysis of high school class ranks and 
reading scores of these students revealed no differences 
in predicted scholastic ability between groups A and 
B; group C was significantly lower in academic poten- 
tial as identified by these predictors. Chi-square and/or 
percentage comparisons were then made of question- 
naire responses of the participants to ascertain what 
non-intellectual factors might explain differences among 
groups in academic achievement. Variables used were 
family size and structure; education, marital status, and 
occupations of parents; student perception of the 
influence of favorable and/or unfavorable faculty dis- 
crimination, gainful employment, and_ co-curricular 
activities upon academic grades; and the number of 
changes made in, and present satisfaction with, cur- 
ricular majors. Group A had devoted significantly more 
time to scholastic co-curricular activities and had 
perceived significantly more favorable faculty dis- 
crimination; they reported more changes in major and 
greater satisfaction with present choices and general 
academic progress than B and C. Group A also had 
the largest percentage of gainfully employed members; 
B and C students worked somewhat longer hours and 
in general performed more physically demanding tasks. 
Very few students designated employment as a limita- 
tion in grade attainment. 

All groups believed that they were not achieving 
full academic potential. They listed co-curricular par- 
ticipation, lack of self-discipline, motivation, and time, 
poor course background, and fear of examinations as 
deterrents. All groups expressed a desire for better 
instruction, more counseling, and a need to show more 
interest in and direct more effort to academic pursuits. 

Students in all groups favored Honors College mem- 
bership because of the challenge, library privileges, 
superior instruction and counseling, and _ resultant 
faculty and student prestige. 

Results of the study show a difference in potential 
between groups C and A and B, but not between A 
and B. Further study is recommended relative to 
factors differentiating between high ability achievers 
and non-achievers, identification and implementation 
of affective and cognitive motivating factors, and inci- 
dence and causes of attitude changes during college 
and the effects of such changes upon motivation, 
decision-making, and over-all college adjustment and 
achievement. 


Which Choices Would You Make?—The Expressed 
Goals of Home Economics Educators and Their 
Students with Implications for Home Economics 
Education, F. June Ciarke, Cornell University. 
This study was directed toward investigating the 

expressed goals of certain home economics educators 

and their students with the hope that the results might 
lead to a better understanding of the goals which these 
persons held to be significant for their profession. 

The study was conducted in 35 land-grant colleges 

and universities and in four additional colleges in 36 
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states. It included 778 persons: 91 teacher educators 
and 687 senior students who were preparing to teach 
home economics. Each was asked to respond to a 
mailed questionnaire entitled “Which Choices Would 
You Make?” 

The investigator used as bases for this inquiry previ- 
ous research in the study of values conducted by 
Woodruff, Cutler, and DiVesta. In “Which Choices 
Would You Make?” each respondent was asked to 
rank twice a series of eight goals for home economics. 
The first ranking was considered a verbalized one and 
the second ranking, a functional one resulting from the 
use of the paired comparison or forced choice tech- 
nique. 

Each respondent was asked to rank the goals twice 
with relation to the problem and in the order of their 
importance to him. The resulting profiles recorded the 
goals most important to the individuals at the beginning 
of the lists of choices and those which were less im- 
portant to him at the end of the list. Individual profiles 
of goals found among persons with similar backgrounds 
within the population sample were then combined to 
provide subgroup and group patterns of profiles. 


Treatment of Data 

Data received from the teacher educators and senior 
students were statistically treated in three ways for 
the groups and subgroups within the population sample. 
Spearman rank order correlation scores were computed 
between the verbal and paired comparison ranking 
of the eight goals; profiles of ranks of the goals were 
determined from the paired comparison rankings; and 
the coefficient of concordance was found for the groups 


and subgroups. 


Results of the Study 


The median correlation coefficient of the verbal and 


paired comparison ranking of goals for the teacher 
educators was higher than that of the senior students 


but not markedly so (see table). The significance of 
the 0.90 median correlation coefficient was greater for 
the senior students because the number of students 
involved in the study was so much larger than that of 
the teacher educators. 


Median correlation coefficients of verbal 
and paired comparisons for the total population sample 





| 
POPULATION NUMBER NUMBER LEVEL OF 
SAMPLE | or OF oF MEDIAN SIGNIFI- 
’ | SCHOOLS | TEACHERS | STUDENTS CANCE 


NUMBER 


Teacher 
educators 3s { 0.95 





Senior students. . 3! 0.90 





The eight goals for home economics which were 
stated in the “Which Choices Would You Make?” 
instrument were: 
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A. Development of knowledge through reseaych 
. Development of the individual and the family 
’. Understanding changes in patterns of family living 
. Development of understanding among people 
. Development of home economics 
. Integration of the basic principles of science and art 
. Understanding the relation of mental health to the 
well-being of individuals and families 
. Cooperation of the home, the school, and the com- 
munity 
All of the respondents were in complete agreement 
on the goal which they considered most important 
(Goal B) and the goal which they considered least 
important (Goal F). The development of knowledge 
through research (Goal A) seemed to be much more 
important to the teacher educators than to the senior 
students. Co-operation of the home, the school, and 
the community (Goal H) was much more important 
to the senior students than to the teacher educators. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The results of this study show that it was possible 
to determine the ranking of certain goals presented to 
a group of teacher educators and their students by 
using the paired comparison test technique. However, 
the statistical tests which were applicable for use with 
the data seemed to emphasize agreements and minimize 
disagreements among the subgroups within the popula- 
tion sample. There were strong indications, proved 
by significant statistical results, that the stated yoals 
of home economics students in their senior year of 
college are related to those of their teachers. The 
results also indicated that the goals of teacher educa- 
tors concerning home economics appear to become a 
part of the underlying goals of their students. 

All of the results must be considered in the light of 
the fact that this was a breadth study of the expressed 
goals of a large number of teacher educators and 
senior home economics students rather than a depth 
study of a smaller number of teachers and students. 
It was not possible within the limits of this study to 
discover the relation of the expressed goals of the 
respondents to the performance of these same persons 
as teachers. 


Attitudes of Secondary School Superintendents, 
Principals, and Guidance Counselors Toward 
Some Aspects of Home Economics, Frances S. 
GoxpsmiTH, Purdue University. 

The purpose of the study was to find answers to 
these pertinent questions: 

1. What were the attitudes held by secondary school 
superintendents, principals, and guidance counselors 
toward aspects of home economics? 

2. Did they differ 
a. Between these three groups of secondary school 

administrative personnel? 
b. In an unfavorable or a favorable direction? 
c. In communities of different sizes? 


ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL THESES 


d. According to geographic region represented? 

e. According to the size of community represented? 

f. According to the size of the school population? 

g. According to the age of the respondents? 

. According to the length of experience of the re- 
spondents? 

According to the percentage of the school gradu- 
ates who went to college? 

According to the breadth of the home economics 
program in the schools? 

<. According to whether ratio of enrollment in home 

economics to other subjects had gone up, down, or 
remained the same within the years 1954 to 1957? 

Answers to these questions were sought by means of 
an opinionaire and information sheet devised and 
mailed to 750 secondary school superintendents, 750 
principals, and 500 guidance counselors believed to be 
representative of the 40,000 superintendents and prin- 
cipals and the 14,000 counselors listed in government 
reports. The sample was stratified according to geo 
graphic area and size of community. 

There were 75 statements reflecting attitudes toward 
home economics—the teachers, the curriculum, and 
administration. Information about age, experience, size 
of community and school, home economics enrollment 
and breadth of program, and other items basic to the 
hypotheses was requested. The subjects were asked 
to rate each attitude statement on a four-point scale 
according to a level of agreement. 

Completed responses were received from 1391 indi 
viduals, 512 superintendents, 544 principals, 355 guid- 
ance counselors from different regions of the United 
States, from different sizes and types of schools and 
communities. 

Mean scores and standard deviations were: 

1. Superintendents 231.4 24.3 
2. Principals 234.1 26.6 
Guidance Counselors 231.4 26.2 
These were not significantly different. 

The attitudes were more favorable than unfavorable 
on 44 of the 75 statements, more unfavorable than 
favorable on 14 of the statements; there were signifi- 
cant differences in the support of 17 statements. 

A brief summary of favorable attitudes includes: 


2 
0. 


. Teachers set good examples of principles they teach, 
hold high ideals for family life, are enthusiastic, 
competent, professional. 

2. The curriculum is well suited to adolescents’ needs, 
should be retained in the schools when it is broad 
in scope and provides opportunity for stimulating 
learning. 

3. Administrative procedures are good; costs are in line. 
Credit earned should be equal to that of other sub- 
jects. 

Major unfavorable attitudes referred to the teacher's 
outside interests, personality, public relations, cur- 
riculum stress on cooking and sewing, and duplication 
of material at different levels. 

The educational background of the sample varied in 
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the types of institutions attended. More counselors 
attended private institutions than did the other re- 
spondents as undergraduates. For graduate study, a 
large majority of all groups chose state universities. 

More principals and superintendents than counselors 
majored in the social and physical sciences as under- 
graduates; all groups supported the area of specializa- 
tion most closely aligned to their professional work 
at the graduate level. 

In the schools represented by the sample, home 
economics was more frequently required in the 7th 
and 8th grades than in the 9th to 12th grades. 


The Q-sort: An Evaluation of Its Effectiveness in 
Assessing Certain Aspects of Self-Discipline 
Among High School Girls, JuLiA Kicparnick, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

The study comprised the development, refinement, 
and use of an evaluation device designed to help a 
high school girl and her homemaking teacher determine 
the picture the student holds of certain aspects of her 
own. self-discipline. Four segments of self-discipline, 
(1) Becoming More Neat and Orderly, (2) Becoming 
More Trustworthy and Dependable, (3) Starting 
Things on My Own, and (4) Finishing What I Start, 
were chosen for inclusion. 

Answers were sought to four major questions: 
1.Can a Q-sort be devised to delineate in a valid 

way certain intangible aspects of the self-discipline 

of a high school girl? 

2. Will the Q-sort constructed for this study give a 
reliable picture when used by the girl? 

3. Will peers tend to use the instrument in such a way 
that it will give a picture similar to the one obtained 
when used by the girl? 

4. Will the opinion of her self-discipline that a girl 
reveals through the Q-sort be consistent with adult 
opinion? 

A Q-sort of 80 statements self descriptive of a high 
school girl was developed with the doctoral committee 
serving as a jury. 

The sample included sorts from 300 students in 
high school homemaking classes, 100 re-sort, 300 peer- 
sorts, and 100 score cards from adults. 

The validity of the device was further supported 
through item analysis. The reliability of the sort on 
test-retest as determined by the Pearson product- 
0.700 and by a Kuder- 
Richardson formula was an r = 0.930. 

Both peers and adults tended to give higher scores 
than the girls gave themselves. 


moment formula was an Tr = 


Initiating a Program of In-Service Education for 
Teaching Parent Education, Apa G. Lerr, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

This project concerned the preparation and offering 
of an in-service course in parent education to persons 
who had been certified as qualified to teach by the 
State of Connecticut. The purpose of the course was 
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to develop parent education leaders who could par- 
ticipate in the state’s adult education program. 

Among the first steps taken in preparation for the 
course was the forming of a consulting committee, 
consisting of representatives of leading community serv- 
ice organizations and professional educators to consider 
the course in its preplanning stage. Educators familiar 
with the previous experiences and with the current 
status of parent education in Connecticut were inter- 
viewed. From these sources and from other investi- 
gation and research, a tentative course outline was 
prepared. 

While preplanning of the course was in preparation, 
the enrollment of interested and qualified persons was 
undertaken by the associate consultant in the Con- 
necticut Department of Education, utilizing her broad 
contacts among professional educators. 

The in-service course was held in the spring of 1957. 
Among the most significant class activities were those 
relating to planning of course content and leadership 
situations. Course content was derived with the par- 
ticipation of the students, and planning was continuous 
throughout. Particular emphasis was given to develop- 
ing student experiences in leadership situations because 
of the students’ prospective roles as leaders of parent 
groups. 

Individual projects were chosen by the students to 
develop more fully areas of specific interest. Problems 
of concern to the majority of the class, such as the 
referral of disturbed children and sex education, were 
dealt with in conjunction with a panel drawn from 
community welfare agencies, and by resource educator- 
specialists. All activities of the class were subject to 
almost weekly evaluation utilizing several evaluation 
techniques. More extensive evaluations were conducted 
at mid-term and at the end of the term. These evalua- 
tions indicated that the course had been helpful in 
preparing the students to meet their prospective roles 
as parent educators. 

The in-service course provided the adult education 
program with a number of certified parent education 
leaders. The effective utilization of the parent leaders 
to expand the curricula, thereupon, became the re- 
sponsibility of the local administrators in the various 


communities throughout the state. 


Personality Correlates of Undergraduates Select- 
ing Home Economics As an Area of Specializa- 
tion in College, Nett P. Locan, University of 
Tennessee. 

The purposes of the present exploratory study were: 
(1) to identify some of the factors (real or latent) 
which may have a bearing upon the reasons why stu- 
dents do or do not choose home economics as a major 
field of study in college and (2) to identify personality 
characteristics of individuals which tend to be dominant 
in a selected group who have chosen home economics 
as an area of specialization in college. 

It was hypothesized that there would be no signifi- 
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cant difference in the personality structure of students 
who select home economics as an area of specialization 
in college and those who select other areas of speciali- 
zation. 

The study was limited to 48 white female students 
enrolled in the University of Tennessee, 1959-60. Four 
areas of specialization were chosen—home economics, 
liberal arts, business administration, and nursing. Sopho- 
mores and seniors (eight groups in all) participated in 
the study. Selection of students was limited to those 
who rated in the upper 10 per cent of their class 
scholastically. Only single students between the ages 
of 17 and 24 were included. 

Two diagnostic instruments were used for obtaining 
the data. The major instrument was comprised of a 
series of five cartoons from the Blacky Pictures, a 
projective test designed to get at the underlying factors 
of personality structure. The second instrument was the 
Traditional Family Ideology Scale. This scale was 
designed to identify one’s’ ideological orientations re- 
garding family structure and functioning. 

An analysis of the data from the Blacky Pictures 
revealed that the home economics subjects showed less 
disturbance on the personality dimensions as measured 
by the Blacky Pictures than did those subjects from 
the other three areas who participated in the study. 
Furthermore, the difference between the neutral re- 
sponses of the home economics subjects and the nursing 
subjects on the total number of neutral responses indi- 
cated that the two groups differ. 

An analysis of the data from the Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale also revealed a number of statistically 
significant differences between the means of the ob- 
tained scores. 

The major significance of this study lies in the 
attempt to identify personality characteristics which 
tend to be dominant in a selected group who have 
chosen home economics as an area of specialization 
in college. The following conclusions suggested by the 
data of this exploratory investigation seemed justified: 
Home economics subjects tended: 

To be less dependent upon other people 
To give evidence of creative potentialities 
To be less conventional in their approach to life 


To hold a positive self-concept 


Uke Che 


To place emphasis on self-discipline 


= 
> 


To reveal evidence of positive parental identification 
The preceding conclusions delineated from the analysis 
of the data of this exploratory study support the reyjec- 
tion of the hypothesis as tested by the two diagnostic 


instruments used in this study. 


In-Service Educational Needs of a Selected Group 
of Homemakers Who Entered or Re-Entered the 
Teaching of Homemaking, Many Jane Scort, 
University of Tennessee. 

The major purpose of the study was to identify pro- 

fessional problems which seemed to be unique to a 

selected group of teachers who had entered or re- 
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entered the teaching of homemaking after a period of 
five or more years between their pre-service preparation 
and recent employment. The underlying purpose was 
to secure data for use in planning in-service educational 
prog, ams for such teachers. 

Data were collected from married teachers who 
had recently entered or re-entered the teaching of 
homemaking after a nonteaching period (Group 1), 
marricd teachers who had been teaching homemaking 
continously for five or more years (Group II), ad- 
minist, ators of secondary public schools employing the 
teaches, and _ state supervisors of home economics 
education in eight states in the southern region. 

More teachers in Group I than in Group II reported 
difficulty in: 

1. Directing FHA activities 

2. Evaluating the effectiveness of the homemaking pro- 
gram 

3. Finding time for making home visits 

4. Planning the home experience phase of the program 

The number of teachers in both groups reporting 
the following preblems would seem to be important for 
persons responsible for developing in-service educa- 
tional proyrams: 

1. Planniny the adult program 
2. Inadequate equipment for teaching all phases of 


homemaking 
3. Work with pupils of different abilities in one class 
4. Inadequate funds for the department 
5 


. Planning the department budget 

6. Inadequate library facilities 
7. Difficulty jn use of problem solving 
8. Difficulty in use of essay tests 

Teachers i,: Group I requested the following services 
from state si,pervisors and college or university facul- 
ties: small study groups, sectional meetings at state 
conferences devoted to their needs, initial visits from 
the supervisor early in the year, extension classes, and 


summer classes of two or three weeks. 


The Preparation and Evaluation of a Resource 
Unit on Child Development, Mary Evoise Strong, 
Syracuse University 
The purpose of this study was to prepare and evalu- 

ate a Resource Unit on Child Development in home eco- 

nomics curriculum, specifically adapted for the general 
learning ability of pupils within the seventh or eighth 
grade who have had no special study in child develop- 
ment. It was made in three parts: (1) preparation of 
the Resource Uni; at three learning levels: rapid, aver- 
age, and slow; (2) the experimental use of the Resource 

Unit; and (3) evaluation by 94 pupils (38 rapid 

learners, 44 average learners, and 12 slow learners) 

and the 8 teachers who used these materials. 

The Resource Unit included: (1) Teacher’s Guide 
and accompanying motivation materials; (2) individual 
materials for each pupil—“Our Small Friends” (reading 
materials developed for three learning ability levels), 
set of Child Care Booklets, and an evaluation device 
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or game; and (3) evaluation materials including objec- 
tive test, questionnaire, attitude scale, and evaluation 
sheet. 

Following the pilot study, an experiment was carried 
on involving 223 pupils of 6 teachers from 4 New York 
State school systems. Each teacher taught a unit on 
child development to one or more sets of two classes. 
The experimental class used the Resource Unit on Child 
Development. For the control class, the teacher used 
her best previous method in a course approved by 
the New York State Education Department. Both 
groups were administered a criterion test, a question- 
naire, and an attitude scale at the beginning and at 
the end. In addition, the experimental group com- 
pleted an evaluation sheet after their study. Complete 
data were received from 178 pupils of 5 teachers from 
3 school systems: 94 experimental pupils (38 rapid 
learners, 44 average, and 12 slow) and 84 control 
pupils (49 rapid, 29 average, and 6 slow). The 
teachers responded to an evaluation questionnaire. 

The following general conclusions appear justified 
from this study: 

In comparing the mean differences between initial 
and final scores of the criterion test with a t-test, no 
significant difference was found between the experi- 
mental and control groups, between rapid learners 
from these groups, between average learners, or be- 
tween slow learners. However, significant t's were 
found (p < 0.01) when matched pre-test and post-test 
scores of each group were compared. 

Much experience with care of children was reported 
initially. This appeared to increase slightly over the 
three-week period. Experimental pupils reported most 
increase in feeding and reading to children. Control 
pupils also reported greatest increase in reading. Both 
groups reported a decrease in number of problems 
after study; the number of questions each group listed 
increased. 

Attitudes appeared predominantly favorable and 
neutral in the beginning with some change reported. 
Much of this shift was in the favorable direction but 
some increase in “dislike” by experimental pupils sug- 
gests need for finding satisfaction from all aspects of 
children’s care. 

Data from the criterion test, the experience question- 
naire, and the attitude scale appear to indicate the need 
for further child development study. 

Pupil’s interest in each of the three approaches to 
the Resource Unit on Child Development was high. 
Pupils at each level learned from each approach and 
made suggestions for a future unit. Teachers need to 
demonstrate frequently and to place increased emphasis 
on obtaining pupils’ generalizations from experiences 
selected from the Resource Unit. 

Teachers found the Resource Unit on Child Develop- 
ment provided ongoing fluid curriculum materials which 
they could use with rapid, average, and slow learning 
pupils. Use of multi-level materials stimulated each 
ability level with little pupil awareness of differences. 
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Family Economics 


Financial Management in Relation to Family 
Values and Concepts of Financial Security, JANe 
Crow, Cornell University. 

Plans for report are pending. 


Family Relations and 
Child Development 


of Selected Working 
New 


Family Responsibilities 
Mothers, SHIRLEY EDELMAN GREENWALD, 
York University. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate and 
evaluate the manner in which a selected group of 
urban, full-time working mothers who are co-earners 
with their husbands fulfilled their family responsibilities. 

An analysis of the surveyed data revealed that the 
mother works mainly for economic reasons, to improve 
the family’s standard of living. In home management, 
clothing, feeding, raising the family, the major burden 
of the tasks is borne primarily by the wife and sec- 
ondarily by the wife with the help of others. The 
wife often devotes her leisure time in the evenings 
and on the weekends to the fulfillment of her house- 
hold responsibilities. Where possible, household help 
is employed. Few technological innovations and new 
products are helpful to the working mother in adminis 
tering to the family’s needs. The working mothe: 
tends to emphasize family relationship values but, at 
the same time, she fulfills the housekeeping functions. 

The husband of the working mother is enthusiastic 
about her employment but is disturbed by some loss 
in his leisure time and the loss of his wife’s companion- 
ship during his free time. The children respond to the 
mother’s employment with either mixed or unfavorable 
feelings. 

The information derived from this study has impli- 
cations for many aspects of family living, in order to 
enable all members of a working-mother’s family to 
function for better family living, with a balanced ex- 
penditure of the available monetary, temporal, and 
human resources. 


Maternal Employment in Relation to Family Life. 
KATHRYN SUMMERS PowELL, Florida State University 
This study was concerned with the relationship of 

maternal employment to selected family characteristics 

at different stages of the family life cycle defined as: 

(a) preschool age, (b) elementary-school age, and 

(c) adolescence. The relationships with maternal em- 

ployment investigated were: (a) the child’s emotional 

adjustment at different periods throughout childhood, 
as measured by the CAT and TAT; (b) the mother’s 
attitudes toward child rearing, as measured by the 

General Home Standards subscale from the Child 

Guidance Survey (Wiley, 1955); (c) the mother’s pe: 

ception of her marital adjustment, as measured by the 
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Marital Adjustment Test by Locke and Wallace (1959) ; 

(d) the mother’s rejection of the homemaking role, as 

measured by Rejection of the Homemaking Role sub- 

scale from the Parent Attitude Research Instrument 

(Schaefer and Bell, 1958); and (e) performance of 

household tasks by members of the household. 

The subjects were 130 white, American-born mothers 
of intact, urban, middle-class families, residents of 
Tallahassee, Florida. Longitudinal records provided 
CAT and TAT protocols which permitted an analysis 
of the children’s responses at ages 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Personal data and data from other instruments were 
collected by questionnaires administered by the inves- 
tigator. The Mann-Whitney U and ¢ tests were used. 

The significant relationships observed were between 
maternal employment and: 

1. The strength of the motive of achievement in chil- 
dren of age nine with children whose mothers were 
employed expressing stronger achievement motives 
than the children whose mothers were full-time 
homemakers 

2. Marital adjustment when the oldest child was an 
adolescent (Employed mothers were lower in marital 
adjustment than were full-time homemakers in the 
same group. ) 

. Performance of household tasks by the mother and 
maid when the oldest child was of elementary school 
age and by the maid and other adults (grandmothers) 
when the oldest child was of preschool age (Fewer 
tasks were performed by the employed mother and 


more by maids and other adults than in families 
where mothers were full-time homemakers. ) 


An Exploratory Study of Beliefs and Practices of 
Jemez Pueblo Indians of New Mexico Pertain- 
ing to Child Rearing in the Pre-School Years in 
Relation to the Educational Status of the Mother, 
FLORENCE MARGARET SCHROEDER, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Selected Jemez mothers were questioned regarding 
child-rearing beliefs and practices. Data were analyzed 
and related to the educational status of the mothers. 
Group I mothers attended secondary schools outside 
the pueblo and were exposed to non-Indian culture. 
Group II mothers attended only elementary school with- 
in the pueblo. It was a purpose of this study to analyze 
effects of additional education and contacts with non- 
Indian cultures on preschool child rearing. 

The data indicated that the amount of maternal 
formal education had no significant effect on current 
child-rearing practices. Only 20 of 97 variables were 
significant at the 5 per cent level of reliability, but 
data indicated strong trends toward changes in some 
areas of child rearing. 

Group I mothers made greater demands on their 
children with earlier weaning, walking, behavior re- 
sponsibilities, toilet training, and more restrictions in 
diet and eating behavior. Deprivation was most often 
used as a method of punishment. Group II mothers 
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were more permissive in most areas. More babies were 
cradled longer. Slower general development, longer 
dependence, and later assumption of behavior re- 
sponsibilities were expected. Most children were 
spanked or scolded as punishment. All Jemez children 
were fed on demand, and diyital sucking and masturba- 
tion were almost nonexistent. 

A Jemez child enters first grade with little experi- 
ence in accepting adult guidance from outside his 
family group. He has enjoyed permissive eating, sleep- 
ing and disciplinary experiences, has had few household 
responsibilities, has enjoyed long infancy and depend- 
ence on his mother, and has had limited social experience. 


A Study of Parent-Adolescent Decision Making, 

Katuryn Wurrren, Columbia University. 

The purposes of this project were: (1) to determine 
what decisions a selected grou; of junior and senior 
high school students feel they make, (2) to determine 
what decisions the parents of these students feel they 
make and which ones they feel they permit their 
children to make, and (3) to draw from the results 
some implications for adults, parents, and teachers who 
work with adolescents. 

The school selected for this study was the Roosevelt 
Junior-Senior High School on the midwestern teachers 
college campus at Emporia, Kansas. One hundred and 
fifty-six students, including 84 girls and 72 boys rang- 
ing in age from 12 to 17 years, and 50 mothers and 
50 fathers of these students participated in this study. 

Fifty of these students, 31 junior high school and 
19 senior high school students, were selected for com- 
paring their responses with those of their parents. 

Two basic instruments were developed to collect 
data, the student and the parent opinionaire. Each 
included questions concerning who made the decisions 
in 10 areas: (1) choice of friends, (2) dating, (3) 
driving the family car, (4) smoking, (5) drinking, (6) 
choice of clothes, (7) restrictions of movement, (8) use 
of cosmetics, (9) work in the home, and (10) spending 
money. 

The opinionaires were given to the students in the 
classroom and to the parents in their homes. In the 
opinion of these 156 junior and senior high school 
students, they were permitted to make decisions in: 
choosing friends, dating and choosing friends to date, 
first use of make-up and the continued use of cosmetics, 
choosing clothes to wear daily, and spending the 
money they earned or the money given to them. 

In the selected group of 50 junior and senior high 
school students, the decisions which the students felt 
they were allowed to make were: choosing friends, 
dating and choosing friends to date, use of cosmetics, 
choosing clothes to wear daily, spending the money 
earned or given to them, and deciding the time to 
arrive home from school. The parents of this selected 
group of students seemed to agree with the children in 
that they felt they did let them make decisions in these 
activities. 
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The areas in which the adolescents felt they were 
not permitted to make decisions were: the use of the 
family car, the time to arrive home from school, the 
time to get home at night, working in the home, smok- 
ing, and drinking. They indicated that in their opinions 
the parents or the entire family played a major part in 
making decisions in these areas, 

The parents indicated that the students did not make 
decisions in these areas. In written comments, they 
revealed that they gave their children guidance and 
direction as well as help in making decisions. 


Food and Nutrition 


Influence of Magnesium Deficiency on Selected 
Aspects of Protein Metabolism, Evetyn May Cox, 
Iowa State University. 

This study examined the relationship of magnesium 
deficiency to selected aspects of protein metabolism 
in albino rats when the diet contained 14, 19, or 28 
per cent casein. 

Absence of magnesium from the diet caused a highly 
significant decrease in serum magnesium by the tenth 
experimental day. Deficient animals, regardless of 
level of dietary casein, developed classical symptoms 
of vasodilation and hyperemia followed by a period of 
hyperexcitability. Pathological changes were observed 
in kidneys, and hemorrhages were sometimes present 
in the lungs and intestinal tract. 

Magnesium deficiency influenced protein metabolism 
by (1) decreasing nitrogen retention, food efficiency, 
and weight gain per gram of nitrogen retained, thus 
preventing as good a rate of growth as seen with con- 
trol animals, (2) causing a decrease in total serum 
nitrogen and in proportion of serum albumin when 
measured after separation on paper by electrophoresis, 
and (3) preventing an increase in serum gamma- 
globulin as animals grew older. 

After 10 days of the dietary program there was no 
significant difference in hemoglobin concentration due 
either to magnesium deficiency or quantity of casein in 
the diet. Glutamic-oxalacetic transaminase and glutamic- 
pyruvic transaminase activities of neither liver nor 
serum were significantly influenced by the deficiency. 
Hepatic glutamic-pyruvic transaminase was more re- 
sponsive to variation in protein content of the diet than 
was the glutamic-oxalacetic transaminase, both in mag- 
nesium-deficient and control animals. Lack of statistical 
significance in the enzyme studies was due to large 
variability of individual values within the small groups 
of animals employed in the study. 


Influence of Age and Body Weight on Energy Ex- 
penditure of Women During Controlled Physical 
Activity, FLorENcE LaNGrorp, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

The influence of age and of body weight on energy 
expenditure of 35 apparently healthy women during 
controlled physical activity was investigated. The 
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women, selected according to age and body weight 
and distributed among five groups with seven in each 
group, were subjects for treadmill walking at a 4 per 
cent incline and at speeds of two and three miles 
per hour. Young women of the mean age of 29.7 years 
and of desirable body weight for height served as the 
reference group. Two groups of women, also of desir- 
able body weight, had mean ages of 49.4 and 69.4 
years, respectively. Two groups of women were com- 
parable in age to the reference group but were 
underweight and overweight, respectively. 

Energy expenditures were studied by methods of 
indirect calorimetry using the Kofranyi-Michaelis 
respirometer. These expenditures were expressed in 
terms of three parameters, namely: Cal/hr, Cal/kg/hr, 
and Cal/kg’”/hr. 

Statistical analysis of the experimental findings indi- 
cated that basal metabolism of the subjects was influ- 
enced by age and by body weight. Energy expenditure 
for physical activity was influenced directly by body 
weight. There was a tendency toward an increase in 
mean body weight with a mean increase in age for the 
young, middle-aged, and older women, although all 
were judged to be of desirable body weight for height. 
The metabolic cost of physical activity apparently was 
not influenced by age apart from the effect associated 
with the concomitant increase in body weight. 


The Use and Meaning of Food in Families with 
Different Socio-Economic Backgrounds, ]ANE 
Louise Rees, Pennsylvania State University. 

The purpose of this study was to determine some of 
the value considerations used by homemakers in rela- 
tion to food and family meals, the goals they hope to 
achieve, and the obstacles encountered in attempting 
to reach those goals. The study investigated differ- 
ences in these concepts among homemakers in various 
status positions. 

Families with at least one child in the elementary 
school, grades one through six, were selected for study. 
Two hundred and ten interviews were successfully 
completed. 

The relationship of the status position of homemakers 
to differences in values, goals, and obstacles was 
analyzed in two ways. One method divided the sample 
into two socioeconomic categories by ranking each 
family on each of the following factors: education of 
the homemaker, occupational prestige score of the 
husband, family income, and formal participation score 
of husband and wife. The rank positions for each 
family were summed and the families reordered on the 
basis of this score. The median rank score was used 
as the dividing point between the upper and lower 
socioeconomic category. The second method of analysis 
considered the relationship of each variable used in 
arriving at the two socioeconomic categories to the 
values, goals, and obstacles expressed by homemakers. 

Nutrition and family preference were the values 
most likely to be given consideration in the selection 
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of family meals. Homemakers in the upper status 
categories, particularily those with more formal educa- 
tion, were somewhat more likely to mention nutrition 
than were those in lower status categories. Apparently 
these respondents were aware of the importance of 
both considerations. Good nutrition cannot be achieved 
unless the food is eaten. Therefore, achievement of 
adequate nutritional standard can occur only when 
family acceptance as well as the principles of nutrition 
are considered. 

Emphasis on the aesthetic contribution of food 
tended to be associated with homemakers in the upper 
status positions rather than with those in lower posi- 
tions. Homemakers in upper status positions were also 
more likely than those in lower status positions to give 
special attention to individual family members and to 
use time-saving practices and products. 

In all status positions, homemakers tended to use 
food as a means of obtaining family approval but the 
food used varied somewhat. 

In summary, it appears that the factors studied do 
not operate independently but interact in influencing 
the homemaker’s use of food in family meals. It would 
seem that values associated with family meals must be 
considered if food habits are to be changed through 
education. 


Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Furniture and Household Textiles of Residents of 
Middle Florida, 1820-1865, Jane KELLY SHEARER, 
Florida State University. [Mrs. Shearer was the 
AHEA’s Effie I. Raitt Fellow for 1958-59.) 

The first settlers who came to Territorial Middle 
Florida to make their homes came to an undeveloped 
area in which a way of living was destined to be 
shaped by their own efforts. Families often accom- 
panied these pioneers to the land where they hoped to 
establish a culture such as that found in other southern 
states. Others brought their families when they could 
provide a place to live. Marriage records indicate 
that those who arrived single or widowed did not let 
frontier conditions interfere with the establishment 
of homes. Some of the very early houses were built 
of logs, but as times became settled these were 
generally replaced by large, somewhat elegant houses. 

Inventories made by executors of estates disclosed 
that early Florida settlers possessed a quantity of house- 
hold items. The items of furniture and the two textiles 
included in this study can, however, represent only 
a small portion of the total which was in use. A majority 
of the items still extant and documented in this investi- 
gation once belonged to settlers who were outstanding 
in the community. 

If the assumption is made that the furnishings 
studied are representative of what was found in the 
ante-bellum homes of those who prospered in the com- 
munity, the following conclusions may be drawn: 
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Families migrating to Middle Florida brought with 
them little furniture. The near-absence of eighteenth 
century pieces would support the belief that only 
infrequently did treasured family heirlooms accompany 
the family. In style, the majority of the items found 
may be dated after 1800 with a large percentage 
having style characteristics of 1830 and after. 

Generally, the furniture appears to have been Ameri- 
can-made since standard texts on American, more often 
than texts on foreign, furniture yield illustrations which 
more nearly duplicate the items recorded. References 
on English furniture afford no examples which repli- 
cate any of the Florida pieces, nor is there sufficient 
similarity to designate, with certainty, that any of the 
items were made in England. Those few items which 
seem to be French are probably examples of the 
revival, under Louis Phillipe, of Louis XV styles. 

The settlers of Territorial Middle Florida bought 
some furniture both from foreign and from the larger 
American markets; they did not depend entirely upon 
local sources. 

With the exception of a seeming preference for 
high-post beds, current styles in furniture seem to have 
been preferred by the settlers. The increasing number 
of extant pieces which seem to date as mid-century 
or beyond in any given style could, of course, be due, 
in part, to less frequent loss and less deterioration of 
the later items. 

If the quality of the window hangings can be judged 
by the elegant window cornices which topped them, 
and if upholstery fabrics may be assumed to be of a 
quality commensurate with that of the seating pieces 
upon which they would have been used, it is reason- 
ably certain that the early residents of Florida used 
such textiles as might be found in comparable homes 
in other areas of the country. The two extant textile 
items documented imply that bed coverings were im- 
portant adjuncts to the design of bedroom interiors. 


A Comparison of the Laboratory and the Lecture 
Demonstration Methods of Teaching Survey of 
Food Preparation for Freshman Home Eco- 
nomics Students at the University of Vermont, 
Virncinta Yapp Trotter, Ohio State University. 
(Mrs. Trotter was the 1960-61 AHEA Effie I. Raitt 
Fellow. ) 

Publication plans are pending. 


Institution ,Administration 


Responsibilities of Food Production Managers 
Performing at the Middle Management Level, 
VinciniA KROENER JOHNSON, University of Wis- 
consin. 

There is need for study of the dietitian’s responsi- 
bilities in view of economic, social, and scientific 
changes which have brought about a new concept of 
the role of the dietitian in management organization. 

The purpose of this study was to develop a work 
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sampling technique for classifying and analyzing man- 
agement activities of dietitians as food production 
managers, analyze the management activity of some 
food production managers performing at the middle 
management level, and determine concepts of man- 
agement responsibilities of food production managers 
and attitudes about their professional education. 

As a basis for developing the work sampling tech- 
nique, activities of food production managers were 
classified and defined. The four management categories 
were: planning and organizing, controlling, procure- 
ment and inventory, and conference and evaluation. 
Nonmanagement categories included direct labor, per- 
sonal time, and miscellaneous. A preliminary con- 
tinuous time study of the activities of eight food 
production managers in different types of institutions 
indicated that the duties and responsibilities could 
be classified according to the categories developed. 

The feasibility of the work sampling technique 
which had been developed was tested by observing 
the activity and recording the data for four food 
production managers performing at a middle manage- 
ment level in different types of institutions. Per- 
centages of observations were determined for each of 
the activities in the major categories for each of the 
four subjects. The four management categories com- 
bined accounted for 74.63, 71.32, 85.12, and 80.90 
per cent of each of the managers’ time. 

Interviews conducted with eight food production 
managers and their administrators indicated agreement 
regarding the concept of management responsibilities 
and attitudes and opinions about curricula for pro- 
fessional education. Knowledge of food quality and 
technical skills was considered adequate, but knowl- 
edge and application of management principles needs 
greater emphasis. 

On the basis of the findings of this study, it was 
recommended that: 

1. The work sampling technique should be used to 
analyze the activities of dietitians performing at 
the middle management level as a basis for defining 
their management responsibilities and the objectives 
of the curricula for professional education. 

2. Administrators, dietitians, college and university 
faculty, and internship directors should confer and 
define more clearly the concept of the dietitian’s 
management responsibilities and the degree to which 
certain duties can be delegated to nonprofessional 
personnel. 


A Study of the Effectiveness of Academic Prepara- 
tion of Recent Home Economics Graduates as 
Related to Managerial Responsibilities in the 
Food Service Industry, Grace A. MiL_er, Michi- 
gan State University. 

This study was concerned with appraisal of the 
effectiveness of academic preparation in food service 
management training programs currently offered in the 
College of Home Economics at Michigan State Uni- 
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versity as related to educational needs of managers 
and dietitians in the industry. 

Graduates (1951-1956) from Michigan State Uni- 
versity curriculums evaluated their training in relation 
to the preparation they felt they needed to carry the 
manageria! responsibilities of their job. Employers 
representing hospital, restaurant, college and university, 
and school lunch food services expressed opinions 
regarding the adequacy of college and university pro- 
grams in general for meeting the educational needs 
of food service managers and dietitians. The mail- 
questionnaire technique was used to assemble these 
data. 

Opinions of educators from eight land-grant colleges 
and universities were gathered through personal inter- 
view and written questionnaire. Information compiled 
concerned their philosophy and attitudes in respect to 
the role, responsibility, and limitations of programs 
offered and the development of skills necessary for 
future success in the industry. Curriculums and 
methods of course presentation were reviewed. 

Survey instruments were designed which were 
similar in content but specific for each group surveyed. 
Major content of all instruments was based on thirteen 
skills required for successful management of any busi- 
ness, as endorsed by the American Management Asso- 
ciation, and technical skills considered requisite for 
professional specialization in dietetics. 

From these data it appeared that graduates, em- 
ployers, and educators agreed educational needs for 
success in food service management include both tech- 
nical and managerial skills. Evaluations of all groups 
reporting reflect unanimity in respect to inadequacies 
in the curricula and specific subject areas which 
warrant increased coverage and replanning. 

The findings suggest that meaningful identification 
of composite strengths and weaknesses of programs can 
be profitably gained through subjective evaluation of 
on-the-job values of academic instruction. 


Textiles and Clothing 


The Influence of Sulfuric Acid Hydrolysis on the 
Lateral Order, Strength, Elongation, and Molec- 
ular Chain Length of Two Nylon Filament 
Fibers, Barsara EprrH Densmore, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Changes in two nylon polymers, nylon 6 and nylon 
66, in filament fiber form, were determined after 
treatment with 5 per cent and | per cent sulfuric acid 
at the boil and 5, 1, and 10 per cent sulfuric acid at 
70°F for various periods of time. 

The radial intensity ratio, as a relative measure of 
crystallinity, increased significantly with time for both 
polymers after treatment with either 5 per cent or 1 
per cent sulfuric acid at the boil. The radial intensity 
ratio increased more over-all in nylon 66 than in nylon 
6 in both concentrations of acid at the boil. No 
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significant changes in radial intensity ratio were pro- 
duced by treatment with 5, 1, or 10 per cent sulfuric 
acid at 70°F. 

Tensile strength decreased more rapidly and to a 
greater extent after treatment with 5 per cent or 1 
per cent sulfuric acid at the boil than after treatment 
with 5, 1, or 10 per cent sulfuric acid at 70°F; however, 
there were significant changes in all cases. Nylon 6 
decreased more in tensile strength than did nylon 66 
when treated with either concentration of acid at the 
boil. 

Relative viscosity, as a measure of average molecular 
chain length, decreased for both nylon 6 and nylon 66 
after treatment with either 5 per cent or 1 per cent 
sulfuric acid at the boil; the viscosity of nylon 6 de- 
creased more rapidly than that for nylon 66. Treatment 
at 70°F with 5, 1, and 10 per cent sulfuric acid caused 
little change in relative viscosity for either polymer. 

Treatment at the boil with either 5 per cent or 1 
per cent sulfuric acid caused a decrease in the elonga- 
tion at the breaking point for both polymers. Nylon 
6 decreased to a greater extent in elongation than did 
nylon 66. Treatment at 70°F produced varied and 
lesser amounts of change in the elongation at the 
breaking point of the filaments. 

All of the variables measured changed more rapidly 
when treated with 5 per cent sulfuric acid at the boil 
than when treated with 1 per cent sulfuric acid at the 
boil. An eightfold increase in time was necessary to 
cause the same amount of change with 1 per cent sul- 


furic acid as with 5 per cent sulfuric acid at the boil. 


Clothing Behavior Associated with Types of Mobil- 
ity and with Extrinsic-Reward Orientation, 
Among a Specified Group of Non-Employed 
Wives, Rutu Evizasetu Gates, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

This exploratory study was undertaken to determine 
whether there were certain clothing behaviors which 
were differentiative between four different paired clas- 
sifications of nonemployed wives. 

Eighty-eight women between 30 and 45 whose 
husbands were chosen from firms employing men with 
a particular professional occupation and who repre- 
sented two different income brackets were interviewed. 
The data were collected in a Pennsylvania city of 
approximately 90,000 which provided a variety of 
shopping facilities. 

Eight hypotheses were drawn which postulated 
higher scoring on eight measures of prestige in clothing 
and on seven measures of importance of clothing as 
follows: upwardly mobile over non-mobile; upwardly 
mobile from the peer group over upwardly mobile with 
the peer group; aspirationally upwardly mobile over 
concomitantly upwardly mobile; and high in extrinsic- 
reward orientation over low in extrinsic-reward orienta- 
tion. 

The eight measures of prestige in clothing were: 
preference for new fashions; fashion knowledge; read- 
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ership of fashion magazines; adjustment of owned 
clothing to changing fashions; preference for reduced- 
price buying; exclusiveness of stores patronized; over- 
rating exclusiveness of stores patronized; and ownership 
of items assigned prestige. The seven measures of 
importance of clothing were: judging others on the 
basis of clothing; approval of judging others on the 
basis of clothing; approval of clothing purchase to 
conform; concern over wearing non-conforming cloth- 
ing; tolerance of discomfort in order to be well dressed; 
willingness to sacrifice other values in order to be 
well dressed and expressed desire to be well dressed. 

Measure of mobility was based on the difference 
between father’s status and husband’s status obtained 
through use of a modified Warner Index of Status 
Characteristics. Measure of extrinsic-reward orientation 
was based on a study in occupation and values con- 
ducted by Rosenberg. Mobile women high in extrinsic- 
reward orientation were termed aspirationally upwardly 
mobile; mobile women low in extrinsic-reward orien- 
tation were termed concomitantly upwardly mobile. 
Measure of position relative to the peer group was 
constructed specifically for this study, as were all 
measures of clothing behavior. Analysis of measures 
indicated no significant relation between any of the 
classifying variables. 

With a pre-selected level of significance of 0.05, 
analysis of the data according to the hypotheses postu- 
lated revealed that five of the hypotheses were partially 
confirmed and three were not confirmed. 

The five partially confirmed hypotheses were: 

Upwardly mobile women scored significantly higher 
than the non-mobile women on one of the seven 
measures of importance of clothing. 

Women upwardly mobile from the peer group 
scored significantly higher than did women upwardly 
mobile with the peer group on one of the seven 
measures of importance of clothing. 

Aspirationally upwardly mobile women scored sig- 
nificantly higher than concomitantly upwardly mobile 
women on three of the eight measures of prestige in 
clothing. 

Women high in extrinsic-reward orientation scored 
significantly higher than women low in extrinsic-reward 
orientation on two of the eight measures of prestige in 
clothing. 

Women high in extrinsic-reward orientation scored 
significantly higher than women low in extrinsic-reward 
orientation on one of the seven measures of im- 
portance of clothing. 


The Application of a Projective Technique for 
Analyzing Clothing Awareness, Clothing Symbols 
and the Range of Themes Associated with 
Clothing Behavior, Many Lou Rosencranz, Michi- 
gan State University. 

The purpose of this study was an explanation of 
certain aspects of clothing symbolism in social-psycho- 


logical terms. Degree of clothing awareness and use 
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of clothing themes were assessed by a Clothing TAT— 
a projective technique, new to this area of human 
behavior. Clothing awareness and clothing themes were 
examined in terms of differences in (1) social class, 
(2) age, (3) rural-urban background, and (4) verbal 
intelligence. Fourteen hypotheses were formulated to 
test differences relating to these variables. 

Seven drawings were designed to depict incongruities 
between clothing and sex, clothing and age, and 
social status. Eighty-two urban women in southern 
Michigan were selected by a stratified-random tech- 
nique including a proportionate number of wives in 
each occupational stratum. Tape-recorded interviews 
preserved exact words of informants. 

Statistically significant findings indicated that women 
with high clothing awareness scores were upper-class, 
educated, had high incomes, had high verbal intelli- 
gence, belonged to organizations, subscribed to maga- 
zines, and were in the white-collar group. Seven of 
the nine hypotheses related to clothing awareness were 
substantiated. 

Analysis of range and type of clothing themes pro- 
duced 33 significant findings, one of the more im- 
portant being that social class was related to use of 
social class and clothing themes. 

General conclusions are that clothing is an im- 
portant guide in determining the role and status of 
unknown persons; the potentialities of the Clothing 
TAT are unlimited; such studies are needed to better 
understand the highly complex use of clothing as a 
social-psychological symbol. 


Determination of Cellulose in Textile Fibers, 

Betty Faye Situ, University of Minnesota. 

The purpose of this study was to develop a quantita- 
tive colorimetric method for the determination of 
cellulose (cotton), regenerated cellulose (viscose), 
cellulose diacetate (acetate), and cellulose triacetate 
(Arnel') in binary textile fiber blends. 

Two different colorimetric methods were investi- 
gated. It was found that each method could be used 
for the analysis of cellulosic/non-cellulosic and cel- 
lulosic/cellulosic blends prepared from fibers containing 
no finishes or dyes. Further work showed that com- 
mercially available cellulosic/non-cellulosic and cel- 
lulosic/cellulosic blends, some containing finishes and 
dyes, could be analyzed. Certain finishes but no dyes 
were removed before analysis. Results showed that 
dyes and certain finishes did not interfere with the 
colorimetric analysis. 

The accuracy of each colorimetric method was within 
the + 3.0 per cent by weight tolerance allowed for 
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fiber content in the Textile Products Fiber Identifica- 
tion Act. In many instances, blends were analyzed 
with a precision of + 1.0 per cent or better. In addi- 
tion, the analysis was completed in less time than that 
required for the present methods of analysis. 

The results of this study would seem to provide 
the textile industry with a fast, accurate, colorimetric 
method for the quantitative analysis of the cellulosic 
component in binary fiber blends. 


The Nature of Advertising Trends in Relation to 
Changing Social Patterns as Emphasized in 
Fashion, Juanita M. Noet, New York University. 
The purpose of this investigation was to study 

changes in the nature of advertising trends of women’s 

dresses in relation to changing social patterns as em- 
phasized in fashion. Dress advertisements from Vogue 

magazine were surveyed over a half-century, 1910-1959. 
Two major types of dress advertisements were identi- 

fied by the investigator. These were advertisements 
giving beneficial information to the reader and adver- 
tisements giving non-beneficial information. The in- 
formative advertisements were further classified into 
those making specific assertions concerning the dress 
illustrated by the publicity and those making general 
assertions regarding the dress publicized. 

The quality of the dress advertisements improved 
over the half-century studied; this analysis was made 
after the computation of percentages showed that 
informational advertisements indicated a trend toward 
greater specificity. 

Seventy-seven and seven tenths per cent of the total 
advertising for the period investigated was placed for 
two types of dresses, afternoon and street. Advertising 
for business dresses increased sharply after 1940. House 
dresses received few advertisements but were specifically 
informative. 

One of the premises postulated for this investigation 
was that there is a relationship between the assertions 
made in fashion advertisements and social history of 
the time the advertising appeared. 

History was conceived as falling into five major 
periods: (1) 1910-1919 World War I; (2) 1920-1929 
decade of prosperity; (3) 1930-1939 great depression 
and the New Deal; (4) 1940-1949 World War II; (5) 
1950-1959 post-war recovery and inflation. 

The characteristics of fashions and the social features 
of the period, 1910-1959, reveal interesting similarities. 
Seven influences were found to have been discussed to 
some extent by most of the authorities consulted in the 
fields of social and fashion history. They were: (1) 
war, inflation, and depression; (2) the status of women; 
(3) the fine arts; (4) technological progress; (5) eco- 
nomic changes; (6) transformation in social or moral 
conduct; (7) merchandising developments. 





Essentials of Family Living. By Rutn M. 
Hoertix. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1960, 275 pp., $5.75. 

Dr. Hoeflin has designed Essentials in Family 
Living as a text for college freshmen and sopho- 
mores enrolled in family life courses. The objective 
is to help them “understand and adjust to the 
problems they face in college and the challenges 
they will face after college.” 

In the light of this objective and her stated 
philosophy that “to be effective, a beginning course 
in family living must start where the student is,” 
one wonders somewhat at the organization of sub- 
ject matter. The author begins, as is consistent with 
her objective and philosophy, with an introductory 
chapter followed by one on emotional maturity, 
but then somewhat leaves her philosophy by fol- 
lowing the life-cycle approach to family life prob- 
lems: childhood, adolescence, college-age, and 
marriage. The average college freshman or sopho- 
more might more readily “start where he is” with 
concentration on immediate problems with his 
primary family and with his approach to conjugal 
family life through dating, courtship, engagement, 
and marriage, following this with considerations of 
a parent’s responsibility to children and how one 
becomes what he is because of familial influences. 
It is the old question of the logical versus psycho- 
logical approach. 

The subject matter is, in general, valid and 
cogently presented. The text is further enriched 
with illustrative case-study excerpts, questions for 
discussion following each chapter, and references 
for additional reading which are happily and nicely 
annotated. 

Dr. Hoeflin purports to address men as well as 
women, but one finds the majority of her illustra- 
tions apply to women. This is no doubt un- 
avoidable because in her courses the enrollment 
of women has probably prevailed over that of men 
and women more often than men are apt to be 
introspective and insightful, particularly at the 
college-age level. 

In the light of increasing numbers of college 
marriages, one could wish for a lengthier treatment 
of this phenomenon than Dr. Hoeflin has offered 
in her two-page presentation. A student should 
follow a college course such as her book suggests 
with a more advanced course in the dynamics of 
the marriage relationship in order to be better pre- 


pared for the 30 to 40 years of family living which 
this stage of family life represents.—CHRISTINE 
Beas.ey, University of Tennessee. 


Designing Apparel Through the Flat Pattern. 
By Ernestine Kopp, Virrorina Rowro, and 
Beatrice Zevin. New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1960, 325 pp., $10. 

The authors of this book are members of the 
apparel design department of the Fashion Institute 
of Technology. More than 10 years of experimenta- 
tion with various approaches to learning preceded 
this presentation of the methods which they feel 
have achieved the best results in the use of flat 
pattern as a means of developing original ideas 
effectively. While these methods are not regarded 
as the only ones acceptable, the authors do feel that 
they will develop an understanding of basic prin- 
ciples to the end that students can work creatively 
and efficiently. The Introduction includes an 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to M. Rohr, M. 
Hillhouse, and E. Mansfield, whose works are 
known to all students and teachers of this subject. 

The book is organized informally into units which 
are intended to lead the student through a series 
of experiences in the use of three basic slopers— 
the waist, the sleeve, and the skirt. To facilitate 
learning, miniature slopers in size 12, 14 scale, are 
provided for student use or appraisal. These 
miniatures include the basic slopers as well as a 
torso length and a kimono sloper. Each new unit 
is introduced by generalizations that relate to the 
series of problems which follow in a progressive 
order of difficulty. Numerous diagrams, by Lee 
Gross of the Institute’s art department, illustrate 
each step of work clearly, and the accompanying 
verbal instructions are concise but adequate. 

Variations with dart manipulation by the pivot 
and the slash methods lead the student through 
the more advanced problems of princess line and 
draped garment patterns. This is accomplished with 
a minimum of specific measurements to encourage 
the freedom in creative design which is considered 
desirable in a designer for the garment industry. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN 1961 


Make Your Qualifications Count 
In a Better Home Economics Job 


Teaching: Adult, college, department head, all areas. 

Large Quantity Foods: Directors, supervisors, col- 
lege, commercial, institutions, high salaries; ex- 
cellent opportunities for beginners. 


Business: Food and equipment testing, some need 
A.D.A. training; writing ability an asset, demon- 
strations; many openings for beginners. 


Write today for your registration form 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Dept. M, 3824 H Street Lincoln 10, Nebraska 











UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF HOME SCIENCE. 


The University proposes to appoint a Dean of the 
Faculty of Home Science in succession to Professor 
Elizabeth Gregory Ph.D., who is to retire shortly. The 
Dean to be appointed will also be a Professor in one 
of the fields covered by the work of the School. The 
salary is £N.Z. 2,800 p.a. 
’ Further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London W.C.1., or from 
the undersigned. Applications close in New Zealand 
and London on April 30, 1961. 

J. W. Hayward, 

Registrar 








Three considerations of interest to the reviewer 
were: (1) the decorative use of the basic dart as 
flanges; (2) formulas for making circular skirts 
which ranged in sweep from a full circle to a 
quarter circle; and (3) the use of a kimono sloper 
with striped, checked, or plaid fabric. Other readers 
may be more interested in the efficient method 
recommended for inserting an elbow dart in a 
shaped sleeve, the large and timely section on 
patterns for collars, or the slack sloper developed 
from a skirt sloper. This last-mentioned sloper may 
be used for any-length garment, from shorts to 
slacks. 

This book is concerned with the design of 
blouses, skirts, dresses, details such as collars and 
buttonholes, and slacks for misses and women. 
There are no charts of figure measurements since 
it is expected that appropriate slopers will be fur- 
nished by the school or the firm in industry. An 
understanding of the problem approach in teach- 
ing and of the beginner's needs in making patterns 
for the fashion industry is reflected throughout. 

In my opinion, this book will be valued by college 
teachers of clothing design by the flat pattern 
method as a reference to supplement their own 
experience in the field. Students, at any level, and 
others with creative interests will appreciate the 
well-illustrated instructions which are stated pre- 
cisely and without unessential detail—Heen K. 
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Food Becomes You. By Rutru M. Leverton. 
Second edition. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960, 198 pp., $3.50. 

This second edition is a more polished version of 
a readable book on nutrition written for the use 
and not merely the information of the nonspecialist. 

The material in this edition has been reorganized, 
enlarged, and much of it rewritten. The aim of the 
book is to inspire as well as to help the reader be 
well nourished. The author presents the hows and 
the whys of doing it clearly, positively, and per- 
suasively. 

New chapters on Activity and Calories and on 
Food and Calories are enlargements on topics 
formerly found in the chapter on Wise Weight, 
which is retained in the present edition. Two ad- 
ditional topics more fully treated in the current 
edition in separate chapters are: The First Dozen 
Years and The Teen Years. 

Two entirely new chapters, one presenting the 
current thinking on the role of fats in the diet and 
the other dealing with food fads, have been added. 
Also included in the second edition are the Daily 
Food Guide developed by the Institute of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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of which the author is associate director, a road 
map of growth and a physical growth record, both 
of which should appeal to teen-agers, and an ex- 
tensive table giving the nutrients found in common 
foods.—Heten Cuarvey, Oregon State College. 


Food Chemistry. By Littian HOAGLAND MEYER. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
1960, 385 pp., College edition, $6.75; Trade 
edition, $8.10. 

In this “attempt to consolidate the fundamentals 
of food chemistry with recent advances in the food 
industry,” a need of long standing has been met. 
As is stated in the preface, the primary emphasis 
is on the composition of foods and on the changes 
that occur in processing. Some attention is given 
also to changes that occur under various conditions 
of food preparation, though detailed coverage of 
food preparation is not within the scope of this 
book. Lipids, carbohydrates, and proteins are dis- 
cussed in detail in separate chapters. A chapter is 
devoted to each of four food groups. Also included 
are a general chapter on the development of food 
chemistry, a discussion of flavor and aroma in foods, 
and a quite up-to-date coverage of food additives, 
including a listing of permitted additives in various 
classes. 

Illustrations and bibliographies are very good 
and the book is well indexed. For a first edition of 
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a technical work, the standard of accuracy is very 
good. 

In addition to its obvious use as a food chemistry 
text, this book might well be used, along with 
supplemental references, as a text for advanced 
food courses. Food Chemistry also should be a use- 
ful reference book for individuals concerned with 
any aspect of food science.—-ADA Marre CAMPBELL, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Standard Book of Quilt Making and Coll- 
lecting. By Marcuerite Icxis. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1960, 276 pp., $2. 


The Hospitality Cookbook: Favorite Recipes 
from Ministers’ Wives. By ELtzAbeTH BONNELL 
McCuaic. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1960, 255 pp., $3.95 


Cooking for the Freezer. By Myra Wapo. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960, 236 
pp., $3.95. 


All About Home Baking. By Genera Foops 
Kircuens. New York: Random House, Inc., 1960, 
117 pp., $1 plus boxtop from Baker’s Angel Flake 
Coconut, Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate, or 
Swans Down White Cake Mix, sent to P.O. Box 
5530K, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 





GENERAL 

Stanley Hall, a new wing of the 
Home Economics Building at the 
University of Missouri named in 
honor of the late Louise Stanley, will 
be dedicated at ceremonies beginning 
with a dinner on March 23. A. June 
Bricker, AHEA executive secretary, 
will speak at it. On March 24, Presi- 
dent James Hilton of Iowa State Uni- 
versity will address an all-University 
convocation, which will be followed 
by a recognition and awards luncheon. 
The actual dedication will take place 
in the afternoon. 

A Home Furnishings Short Course, 
designed primarily for professional 
home economists but open to the 
public and at which noted representa- 
tives from the areas of interior design 
and housing will speak, will begin 
with an evening session on March 24 
and continue through March 25, 

Additional information regarding 
program, housing, and special meal 
reservations may be obtained from 
Miss Anna Catheryn Yost, School of 
Home Economics, Gwynn Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Emily Greene Balch, a charter and 
life member of AHEA, author, and a 
member of the faculty of Wellesley 
College from 1896 to 1918, died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Janu- 
ary 9. Miss Balch was a delegate to 
the International Congress of Women 
in the Hague in 1915. At this Con- 
gress, she was co-founder with Jane 
Addams of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Geneva, Switzerland. An ardent paci- 
fist, Miss Balch served as secretary of 
the League from 1919 to 1922 and 
was elected honorary international 
president in 1936. In 1946, she was 
co-winner with John R. Mott of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage on December 28, 1960 
of Nellie S. Buckey, supervisor of 
home economics education in Balti- 
more City schools, and AHEA record- 
ing secretary from 1955 to 1957, to 
Robert Hart Nicholson. They are now 
at home at Longmoor Circle, Dance 
Mill, Phoenix, Maryland. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Izola F. Williams, formerly on the 
staff of the Ohio Department of 
Health in Columbus, is now an FAO 
home economist in the regional train- 
ing center in education for community 
development for Latin America. The 
center, Centro Regional de Educacién 
Fundamental para la América Latina, 
is located in Patzcuaro, Michoagan, 
Mexico. 

Mildred Roush, on leave from 
Colorado State University as assistant 
professor of foods and nutrition, began 
studying at the International People’s 
College in Elsinore, Denmark, on No- 
vember 1 and currently is attending 
the Albert Schweitzer School in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALABAMA. Dr. Richard H. 
Klemer, former director of the In- 
stitute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles, joined the faculty of the 
department of child development and 
family life in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Ala- 
bama in January. 

Mrs. Lea Cowles Masters, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the department 
of child development and family life 
at the University since 1943, retired 
in January. Between 1934 and 1943 
she was supervisor of nursery schools 
and parent education under the aus- 
pices of local and state departments 
of education in the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virginia, and Alabama. 

In 1945, Mrs. Masters organized 
the Toddlers’ Group, presently known 
as the Infant Laboratory, in the Uni- 
versity’s Child Development Center. 
She has served the Tuscaloosa Day 
Care Association, Inc., as volunteer 
supervisor for the McKenzie Day 
Care Center for children of Negro 
families whose mothers have to work 
outside the home. 

In 1947, Mrs. Masters took leave of 
absence to work at U.N. headquarters, 
where she established the first unit 
of the Nursery-Kindergarten Inter- 
national School for Children of Mem- 
bers of the Delegations and Secretariat 
at Lake Success. 
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Dorothy Meyer was appointed in- 
structor of foods and nutrition at the 
beginning of the second semester of 
this year. She completed work for 
her master’s degree at Kansas State 
University in January. 

A. June Bricker, AHEA executive 
secretary, visited the School of Home 
Economics at Auburn University in 
December as she returned from a 
meeting in Montgomery of the 
AHEA’s committee on federal research 
related to home economics. 

COLORADO. “Bringing You Up 
to Date on Food Additives” was the 
subject of a November Consumer 
Representative-Food and Drug 
Administration meeting in Denver. 
The chairman was Mrs. Elaine Char- 
man of Colorado State University, 
consumer consultant for the Denver 
district of the FDA. Donald Taylor, 
chief chemist for the FDA, discussed 
the new hazardous chemicals labeling 
act covering cleaning supplies and all 
radio-active substances not included 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

New staff members at Colorado 
State University are: Mrs. Martha 
Poole Anderson, instructor in occu- 
pational therapy and supervisor of 
clinical affiliations. A 1953 graduate 
of CSU with an MS in vocational 
rehabilitation from New York Uni- 
versity, she has had experience on the 
staff of its Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, at New York’s 
Bellevue Hospital, and at the Colorado 
State Hospital, Pueblo. 

Lorna Paine, assistant professor of 
child development, received her BS 
from CSU in 1953 and her MS in 
1958. She has been an International 
Farm Youth Exchange student in 
Germany, a home demonstration agent 
in Colorado, and head teacher at the 
Montana State University Nursery 
School. 

Avona Holloway, preschool assist- 
ant in child development, is a 1960 
graduate of CSU. 

Mrs. Margaret Marthinsen, in- 
structor in textiles and clothing, re- 
ceived her MS from CSU. A native 
of Bremen, Germany, she has traveled 
widely in Europe and Japan with her 
husband, a retired Army officer. 

June Richtarik, University of 
Colorado ’58, is a temporary instruc- 
tor while working on her MS in 
textiles and clothing at CSU. 

Patricia Sailor, instructor in tex- 
tiles and retailing, taught two years 
at the University of Rhode Island and 
was in charge of the career program 





at Patricia Stevens School in In- 
dianapolis before coming to CSU. 

Frances M. Watts, assistant profes- 
sor in textiles and clothing, has re- 
turned to CSU after a sabbatical spent 
at Washington State University, where 
she was working on her doctorate in 
education. 

Dr. Louise Gentry, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education, 
previously taught at Washington State 
University. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Flemmie P. Kittrell, head of the 
department of home economics at 
Howard University, returned to the 
staff in January after brief leave for 
a trip to India to assist in an FAO- 
WHO survey of training offered in 
nutrition. With Ratko Buzina, MD, 
of the WHO staff, Dr. Kittrell studied 
nutrition training offered in home sci- 
ence colleges in various sections of 
India and the community develop- 
ment program. The study of this 
two-member team was part of an 
FAO-WHO world-wide survey being 
made in an attempt to free the world 
from hunger. 

FLORIDA. Research at Florida 
State University was reported at the 
meeting of the Florida-Dixie sections 
of the Institute of Food Technologists 
in Gainesville early in October. Betty 
Watts reported on “The oxidation of 
cellular lipids in animal and vegetable 
tissues,” and Anne Marie Erdman 
presented a paper on “The radiation 
pasteurization of precooked meat and 
fish.” 

The Florida Dietetic Association 
met in Gainesville in November with 
Joan Coleman serving as president. 
The meetings were held in the J. 
Hillis Miller Health Center, a part of 
the new Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Several members 
of the Medical School faculty pre- 
sented research papers related to 
nutrition and diet. 

ILLINOIS. A new Hatch research 
project, “Mineral Interactions in Hu- 
man Nutrition,” has been approved 
for study by the nutrition research 
staff at the University of Illinois. 
The objective is to contribute, through 
co-ordinated studies on man and the 
albino rat, further information con- 
cerning the extent to which minerals 
or dietary imbalances involving miner- 
als may influence calcium metabolism. 
The plan is to study mineral balances 
with respect to calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, and potassium in healthy 
adults on a low-calcium diet for sev- 
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eral months. Research with albino 
rats will include the effect of different 
levels of nutrients on changes in and 
composition of soft tissues and bone. 

Another project under Hatch funds 
was started July 1 in the textiles and 
clothing division. The project deals 
with the effect of repeated small 
stresses of various types on fabric 
properties. During the course of this 
long-term study, fabrics will be sub- 
jected to such stresses as stretching, 
abrasion, and bending and then tested 
to measure the effect these stresses 
have had on other fabric properties. 
Ruth Galbraith is the director of the 
project. 

Dr. Jean Due, who received her 
PhD in economics from the University 
of Illinois, is directing summarization 
of financial records of Illinois farm 
families. Data collected under project 
NC 32, “A Longitudinal Study of 
How Farm Families Obtain Financial 
Security,” have been prepared for 
publication in a manuscript titled “A 
Case Study of Influence of Goals on 
Financial Management of Two Farm 
Families, 1933-55.” 

Special research projects by home 
economics faculty approved for 1960- 
61 by the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity research committee include: 
(1) Spatial Localization of the Self; 
(2) Children’s Food Preferences and 
Related Factors; (3) Trends in Family 
Life Patterns in the Southern Illinois 
Area as Revealed in the U.S. Census 
Reports, 1920-1960; (4) Nutritive 
Intake of Pre-School Children as 
Compared with That of Their Parents 
and the Characteristics of the Foods 
Accepted and Rejected by the Chil- 
dren; (5) Infancy to Childhood: A 
Study of Early Behavior and Develop- 
ment. 

Abraham Blum, associate profes- 
sor in the School of Home Economics 
at SIU, is co-author of an article in a 
recent issue of Psychological Reports, 
summarizing research conducted on 
contract with the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The article deals with the 
learning processes of normal children, 
particularly as the children react to 
irrelevant cues in a given test. Dr. 
Blum collaborated with William E. 
Martin of Purdue University in the 
study. 

KANSAS. The public relations and 
recruitment committee of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association is 
formulating plans for the observance 
of a “State Home Economics Week” 


from April 24 to 28. County chair- 
men will be responsible for develop- 


ing plans in each area. 

Richard L. D. Morse, head of the 
department of family economics at 
Kansas State University, spoke on 
“Consumer Deceptions” at the Sedg- 
wick County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting on November 2 in 
Wichita. Dr. Morse, chairman of the 
consumers’ interest committee of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association, 
reported on the need for standardiza- 
tion and simplification of credit 
charges and rates and on fictitious 
pricing and trick guarantees, 

President James A. McCain of 
Kansas State University was the prin- 
cipal speaker in Wichita on Jan- 
uary 18 at a meeting for intermediate 
and high school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, counselors, and school board 
members. The meeting was organized 
and sponsored by six Wichita home 
economics groups as a means of in- 
forming educators and student ad- 
visers in this part of the state of home 
economics opportunities and the need 
for more qualified graduate home 
economists. 

Hilma Davis of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of “How 
Can Natural and Social Sciences Be 
Utilized in Developing the Big Four 
in Education?” at a teacher educators 
section meeting at the 54th American 
Vocational Association Convention in 
Los Angeles from December 5 to 9. 

MAINE. Mrs. Marion D. Sweet- 
man, director of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Maine 
since 1951, retired on February 1. 
She had been on the staff as professor 
of food and nutrition since 1927. She 
is the author of Food Selection and 
Preparation, now in its fourth edition. 

Dr. Sweetman’s successor, Dr. Jane 
Crow, is a former member of the 
staff of the University of Maryland 
who completed requirements in De- 
cember for a PhD at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She joined the Maine staff on 
February 1. 

NEW YORK. The 1961 convention 
of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be held 
April 20 and 21 at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse. Mary Jane Henderson 
and Phyllis Du Bois are chairman and 
co-chairman of the 1961 convention. 

The Western District of the Asso- 
ciation is planning a joint meeting 
with the Home Economists in Busi- 
ness on March 23. The speaker will 
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be a representative from General 
Foods Corporation, who will discuss 
“The Designing and Development of 
Educational Material.” 

Hazel M. Hauck, professor of food 
and nutrition at the New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, has returned from a sab- 
batical year in Nigeria as nutrition 
consultant for the Unitarian Service 
Committee. Her work included teach- 
ing natives that by using more pea- 
nuts in their diet, including the brown 
skin, they can stave off protein and 
riboflavin deficiencies and resultant 
diseases. 

Gwen Lam, nutrition and home 
economics specialist, has been ap- 
pointed senior vice-president and a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Glick & Lorwin, Inc., education con- 
sultants. For the past two years she 
has directed the Chicago office of the 
organization. 

OHIO. Members of the Allen 
County Home Economics Associa- 
tion had many interesting “chal- 
lenges” for their 1960 meetings. 
“Floral Arranging” was studied at the 
November 30 meeting held at the 
Day McAdams Greenhouse in Colum- 
bus Grove. Mr. McAdams is an in- 
structor at the American Floral Art 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

A fellowship has been established 
at Miami University to encourage 
home economics students to become 
‘college teachers. The first one has 
been granted to Sue Betsch, an under- 
graduate student. 

An anonymous gift from a Cincin- 
nati firm will make it possible to 
award scholarships to freshmen and 
junior majors in home economics at 
the annual Awards Day at Miami 
University. 

The 1960 summary of school lunch 
and milk program operations of the 
School Lunch Program of the Ohio 
State Department of Education 
shows that 2,096 schools participated. 
The average number of lunches served 
daily in these Ohio schools totaled 
486,985. These programs offer chil- 
dren opportunities to develop sound 
eating habits and related social knowl- 
edge and skills which will contribute 
to their health and well-being. 

Margaret Liggett has returned to 
Ohio after spending a year in Nigeria 
as a representative of the School of 
Home Economics at Ohio University 
in a co-operative International Co- 
operation Administration project. 

Students from Ethiopia studying 
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home economics education at Ohio 
University are Asmeret Hagos, Te- 
bereh Woldegabriel, and Kibrework 
Dessalegn. 

OKLAHOMA. The clothing, tex- 
tiles, and merchandising department 
of Oklahoma State University ar- 
ranged, under the direction of Juanita 
Noel, a day’s program in October for 
the combined purposes of improving 
students’ understanding of careers in 
the fashion field and bringing to the 
campus representatives from apparel 
factories in Oklahoma. Mary Brooks 
Picken, New York fashion authority 
and the honored guest, led a luncheon 
fashion forum in an effort to open 
avenues for working relations between 
manufacturers and educators. Lec- 
tures were planned during the day for 
students. 

On December 2, a meeting was 
held at OSU for home economics 
seniors from the University and all 
other four-year institutions of higher 
education in Oklahoma to interpret 
the graduate program and stimulate 
interest in graduate work. The di- 
vision of home economics plans to 
hold such meetings each year in the 
future. 

Virginia M. Stapley, head of the 
department of family relations and 
child development at OSU, spoke on 
“Day Care” at the forum dealing with 
priorities in follow-up of the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth at the State Health and Wel- 
fare Association meeting in Oklahoma 
City on November 29. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Recently ac- 
quired funds for research in home 
economics at Pennsylvania State 
University include: 

Grants from the National Institutes 
of Health to the following persons 
for the studies indicated: Alberta Eng- 
vall Siegal, Professionally Trained 
Women and Their Children—$11,- 
600 for the first year of a three-year 
study; Ruth L. Pike, Vitamin B. and 
Electrolyte Balance in Pregnancy— 
$17,000 for the first year of a three- 
year study; Mary L. Dodds, Cario- 
genic Properties of Heat Processed 
Foods—$11,000 for the fourth year 
of a five-year study; and James E. 
Montgomery, Human Factors in 
Accidents Among the Aged—$10,000 
for a pilot study. 

A Grant from the National Science 
Foundatior to Ruth L. Pike for equip- 
ment and facilities for a graduate- 
level laboratory in nutrition—$2,000 
matched by other funds. 


March 1961 


A Contract with the United States 
Air Force for Katherine H. Fisher 
and Mary L. Dodds for a study of 
Dietary Conditioning for Nutrient 
Restrictions in Humans—$18,000. 

Work has been completed by Ruth 
W. Ayres and Barbara Densmore with 
contract funds from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company on Difficulties 
in Home Construction of Wash and 
Wear Garments of Nylon, Dacron, 
and Orlon Fabrics and Blends. 

A publication “Sewing and House 
Cleaning Units for Cardiac Home- 
makers” by Katherine M. Bevacqua, 
Marilyn Q. Gerhold, and Ruth Honey 
Ruef reports research financed by a 
grant from the Centre County Heart 
Association. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The depart- 
ment of home economics at Winthrop 
College is being expanded to meet 
increasing and changing needs in 
home economics teaching and re- 
search. Clemson College and Win- 
throp College have jointly established 
the Clemson-Winthrop Home Eco- 
nomics Research Council. Its mem- 
bers are J. H. Mitchell, Jr., Mrs. Sallie 
P. Musser, and Mrs. Marie S. Hind- 
man of Clemson College and Phoebe 
Harris, Kathryn Powell, and Roberta 
London of Winthrop College. 

Dr. Phoebe T. Harris, who re- 
ceived a PhD degree from Pennsy]- 
vania State University in January, 
joined the Winthrop College staff in 
February to head the home economics 
department. She received a BS in 
home economics from the University 
of Arkansas and a master’s degree in 
public administration from Harvard 
University and has also studied at 
the University of Tennessee. She was 
extension specialist with the Arkansas 
Agricultural Mission to Panama from 
1953 to 1957. 

Dr. Kathryn Summers Powell, 
who directed the 1960 summer work- 
shop in family life education at 
Winthrop College, joined its home 
economics staff last September to 
teach courses in home economics edu- 
cation, consumer problems, and adult 
education and begin a research pro- 
gram in home economics. Dr. Powell 
received her BS, MS, and PhD de- 
grees from Florida State University, 
where she has been an instructor of 
home economics education and of 
home and family life. 

Margaret Martin, Extension Serv- 
ice food production and conservation 
specialist for the Clemson Extension 
Service since 1947, retired at her 
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request on January 31. She began her 
work in the state in 1927 as county 
home. demonstration agent in Bam- 
berg County and later served also as 
home agent in York County. Before 
joining the Clemson Extension Serv- 
ice, she was a county home agent in 
North Carolina. 

In 1941 Miss Martin entered the 
Woman's Army Corps. As staff ser- 
geant she instructed in foods in the 
school for Army cooks and bakers at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. In 1945 she went 
to Alaska as district home demonstra- 
tion agent for the Kenai Peninsula 
with headquarters in Anchorage. 

For the past 13 years she has pro- 
moted the canning and freezing of 
home-produced foods and a home- 
grounds beautification program for 
home demonstration and 4-H club 
members in South Carolina. Through 
her efforts county home agents have 
been trained in fundamentals of land- 
scaping. Under her supervision, eight 
4-H club members have been chosen 
national winners for excellence in the 
beautification, freezing, and canning 
programs. For the time being Miss 
Martin will continue to live in Clem- 
son. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Alice Rosen- 
berger, a member of the staff of 
South Dakota State College for 32 
years who retired last summer, was 
cited by the South Dakota Home Eco- 
nomics Association for her “outstand- 
ing work in home economics.” For 11 
years Miss Rosenberger served as 
dean of home economics at the Col- 
lege, and for 17 years she was head 
of the clothing and textiles depart- 
ment. Before going to South Dakota, 
she was head of home economics at 
Des Moines University in Iowa for 4 
years and a high school teacher in 
Iowa for 14. 

TENNESSEE. The home economics 
education department at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee held a Research 
Workshop from June 20 to 24, 1960. 
Mary Lee Hurt, specialist in cur- 
riculum studies of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, was the leader 
for the group. The workshop mem- 
bers were concerned with (a) study- 
ing techniques and (b) making plans, 
in order to carry out action research 
studies. Eighteen educators from nine 
states of the Southern Region par- 
ticipated. 

Mrs. Orrissa Simpson, district 
supervisor in East Tennessee, is con- 
ducting an action research study on 
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the problem “Does a beginning teacher 
of home economics apply principles of 
teaching-learning theory in her own 
situation in teaching if she has had 
opportunities to apply these principles 
while in student teaching?” 

Middle Tennessee State College 
was approved in April 1960 for 
training vocational home economics 
teachers. 

Margaret Browder, co-ordinator 
of the University of Tennessee 
India Home Science Contract, spent 
four weeks in India reviewing progress 
that has been made through the con- 
tract program since 1958. Elda Robb 
is serving as chief of party from 
August 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961. 

The following administrators from 
four colleges of home science in India 
visited the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville and the Martin Branch: Dr. 
A. R. Irawathy of Queen Mary’s Col- 
lege, Madras; Mrs. Fathima Akhtar, 
secretary of South India Education 
Trust, Madras; Mrs. Kusum Mehta, 
Maharani’s College, Jabalpur; and 
Miss P. B. Menon, Rajasthan College 
of Home Science, Udaipur. Miss 
Browder and the administrators also 
visited the home economics depart- 
ment of Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege. While there Dr. and Mrs, C. N. 
Stark entertained at a reception at 
their home for the guests. The Starks 
worked in India through the U.T. 
India Agricultural Program during 
1957-59. 

Lois Dickey, who spent the last 
two years in Madras, India, on the 
U.T./India contract, returned to the 
University of Tennessee teaching staff 
in textiles and clothing on Janu- 
ary l. 

High school principals and guidance 
counselors of Knox and Union Coun- 
ties visited the College of Home 
Economics at the University recently 
to become better acquainted with 
home economics at the college level 
and to see the facilities of the College. 
On the following day, all high school 
girls of the two counties were invited 
to visit the College to learn more 
about home economics through tours 
and an assembly program. 

TEXAS. A Red Cross mobile 
kitchen was displayed and its use 
explained during a meeting of Bay- 
town Home Economists in Home- 
making. A custom-made unit and 
the only one of its kind in the United 
States, the kitchen is capable of serv- 
ing 1,000 persons an hour when 
manned by a team of three trained 
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cooks. Classes have been organized 
in Baytown on “Mass Feeding” to 
provide trained personnel for staffing 
the kitchen. It is available for use all 
along the Gulf Coast from Browns- 
ville to New Orleans. 

Louise Mason, president of the 
Texas Home Economics Association 
and Extension Service food and nu- 
trition specialist for Texas A & M 
College, received a Distinguished 
Service Award from the Texas Beef 
Council on December 8. A _ past 
chairman of the Texas Nutrition 
Council, Miss Mason was cited also 
for “distinguished service in food and 
nutrition education.” 

Wanda Walton, who has been 
teaching at the University of Ne- 
braska, will join the home economics 
staff at Abilene Christian College at 
the beginning of the spring semester. 
She will be in charge of the home 
management house. 

VIRGINIA. The School of Home 
Economics at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute published a report “Fortify- 
ing Batters and Doughs with Nonfat 
Dried Milk,” Technical Bulletin 149 
of the Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, in August 1960. 

Cakes, muffins, biscuits, and yeast 
rolls were made by standard recipes 
varying milk solids from two to six 
times the usual level. Water was in- 
creased whenever the high fortifica- 
tion made it imperative. 

WISCONSIN. Dorothy H. Strong 
of the University of Wisconsin has 
received the first National Institutes 
of Health grant for research to be 
awarded to the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. The money will be used to 
develop a project for studying the 
problems of Clostridium perfringens 
in American foods. 

Lt. Colonel Mary Lipscomb, a 
new graduate student in institution 
management at the University of Wis- 
consin, is the first dietitian to be given 
the opportunity to study for a PhD 
under the Armed Services program 
for graduate students. 

Mathilda Vandenbergh Schwal- 
bach of the University of Wisconsin 
exhibited screen-printed textiles and 
embroideries at the Worcester Art 
Center, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
in January. They were hung along 
with paintings and graphics by James 
Schwalbach of the art education de- 
partment of the University’s extension 
division. On January 8, Mr, and Mrs. 
Schwalbach presented a slide talk 


reviewing their work in the exhibit. 





Outstanding 
RONALD books... 


PERSONAL FINANCE 


E.vin F. DoNALpsON and 
JouHN K. PrHAL, 
—both The Ohio State University 


Just Published! Third Edition of this 
popular textbook fully discusses the wide 
range of problems involved in the manage- 
ment of personal finances. Book offers 
expanded coverage on: estate and retire- 
ment planning; U. S. Savings Bonds; life, 
casualty, accident and sickness insurance; 
federal income tax law; etc. Includes a 
wealth of new illustrative material. 3rd 
Ed., 1961. 768 pp.; 131 ills., tables. In- 
structor’s Manual available. $7.00 


HUMAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


EvizasetH Lee VINCENT and 
Puy.us C. Martin, 
—both Chatham College 


Ready in March. This introductory text- 
book gives the student a sound understand- 
ing of the sequences of psychological de- 
velopment. It relates psychological develop- 
ment to biological development, environ- 
ment, heredity, and culture; assesses the use 
of scientific methods in solving group and 
personal psychological problems. Includes 
illustrations integrated with the text, refer- 
ence materials, discussion topics, etc. 1961. 
513 pp.; 81 ills., tables. $6.50 


HUMAN BIOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Puy.tus C. Martin and 
EvizapetH Leg VINCENT, 
—both Chatham College 


Highly praised textbook provides a 
unique understanding of the structure of 
the human body. It combines an intro- 
duction to physiology with background 
material from embryology, anatomy, and 
psychology. Book discusses how intelli- 
gence, attitude, and feelings affect and are, 
in turn, affected by the body. Many origi- 
nal drawings by William A. Osburn form 
an integral part of the text. “Excellent in 
every way.”—Clara Riley, Seattle Pacific 
College. 1960. 541 pp.; 217 ills., tables. 

$6.50 


SCHOOL FOOD 
CENTERS 


N. L. Georce, Oklahoma City Public 
Schools; and Rutu D. Heckver, Food 
Service Consultant, Dallas, Texas 


Comprehensive guide offers practical 
suggestions on the planning, building, ad- 
ministration and operation of both large 
and small food centers. It discusses secur- 
ing, training, and holding good personnel; 
explains formulation of sound policies and 
methods; gives advice on food control and 
records, purchasing procedures, sanitation, 
etc. “An impressive guide and an excellent 
text . . ."—American School Board 
Journal. 1960. 335 pp., 24 ills. $7.00 
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FROM THE 


The Sure Care Symbols _illus- 
trated below are recommended by the 
National Retail Merchants Association 
for textile products so that the con- 
sumer will have easily recognizable 
clues to care of textile products. The 
symbols are designed to be attached 


permanently to the item. They can 
be applied to the hanger of a garment 
or affixed to a part of a textile prod- 
uct, such as a hem or lining. Copies 
of the symbols may be obtained from 
the NRMA, 100 West 31st Street, New 
York 1, N.Y. 


SURE CARE SYMBOLS 


Follow these symbols to WASH or DRY-CLEAN and IRON your 
clothes or home furnishings with satisfactory results. Look for 
the labels with these simple guides to happier washdays. 





B 
© | 


ee 
you may wash by 
machine or by hand 








do not use bleach 


use bleach carefully 


\/ 
E> 


you may dry clean do not dry clean 





wash by hand do not wash 








may be ironed do not iron 








RECOMMENDED WASH TEMPERATURES: 


160 


medium hot water with any soap or 


120 


detergent 


warm water with mild soap or mild 


105" 


detergent 


use cold water; it lessens the danger 


of staining and shrinkage 


wash separately; it lessens the danger 


of staining and shrinkage 


hot water with any soap or detergent 


hot iron 


medium hot iron 


cool iron 


steaming iron 


little or no ironing 








you may tumble dry 


drip dry 


LD hang on line to dry 
DF dry flat 


DR dry rapidly (for example remove excess moisture between towels 





HERE ARE HOW 


ESE SYMBOLS MIGHT LOOK ON LABELS; WHAT THEY TELL YOU 


Wash by machine or by hand in hot water 
with any soap or detergent. Use bleach 
carefully. Tumble dry. Do not dry clean. 
Iron with hot iron. 








Wash by hand in warm water with any 
soap or detergent. Do not bleach. Dry 
clean. Little or no ironing. 





Wash by hand in lukewarm water with 
mild soap or detergent. Do not bleach. Dry 
rapidly. Dry clean. Do not iron. 


NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


100 West 31st Street 
248 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Changing patterns in the field of 
mental health are reflected in three 
recent publications of The Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health. They 
are “The Case Work Consultant and 
Visiting Nurses” (25 cents) , the report 
of a two-year demonstration; “A Vol- 
untary Partnership” (20 cents), a 
report on the volunteer program in 
a psychiatric hospital; and “A View 
of the Texas State Hospital Camping 
Project” (25 cents). Copies may be 
ordered from The Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


Two wheel charts, published by 
M. Barrows and Company, are de- 
signed as selectors for wine and spices. 
A Wine Wheel shows proper food- 
and-wine combinations, and a Spice 
Wheel charts spices to be used with 
many types of food. The Wine Wheel 
also gives an indication of the prices 
of the wines mentioned. The charts 
are $1.25 each and may be ordered 
from M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 
Publishers, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Don’t Push Me! is the descriptive 
title of a recent bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. It consists of articles from 
Childhood Education as well as new 
material and acknowledges the need 
for wholesome pressures and distin- 
guishes between these and the pres- 
sures which “push” children. The 
40-page bulletin may be ordered at 
75 cents per copy from Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 


Training Opportunities for 
Women and Girls, issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, recognizes the need 
for specialized training if women are 
to adjust to the changing employment 
picture. The 64-page booklet de- 
scribes briefly the variety of non- 
professional occupations for which 
women and girls can obtain formal 
training and serves as a guide to the 
principal types of pre-employment or 
initial training available in the major 
occupational fields. It also _ lists 
sources of additional information and 
state education offices and employ- 
ment offices. Copies of Training Op- 
portunities for Women and Girls, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin 274, may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
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of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price per copy is 30 cents. 


Family Record provides excellent 
space for the important business and 
personal records every family needs 
and all too often has difficulty in keep- 
ing in one convenient, well-organized 
place. Authors are Louise A. Young, 
home management specialist, and L. 
G. Sorden, administrative assistant, 
both of the Cooperative Extension 
Service at the University of Wis- 
consin. The book is spiral bound, long 
and narrow to fit a bank box or home 
desk drawer, and bound in an attrac- 
tive and durable plastic. It provides 
space to keep records of legal, finan- 
cial, and medical counselors; location 
ot important papers; real estate; sav- 
ings and investments; life, health, and 
property insurance information; taxes 
and other payments; family income 
net worth; retirement information 
employment and medical histories 
and other important family informa- 
tion. Copies of the Family Record 
Book are available by mail from 
Nasco, Inc., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
for $2.50 per copy. 


The Conference for Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers from Small Colleges, 
held at Ohio State University, June 
20 to 23, 1960, is reported in The 
Challenge of the Small Depart- 
ment. Copies of these proceedings 
are available for $1 per copy from 
the School of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University, 1787 Neil Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Positive Health of Older People, 
a recent National Health Council pub- 
lication, is based on discussions at the 
1960 National Health Forum, It 
considers the latest developments in 
the numerous fields that impinge on 


% 


EASTER SEALS 


t 
HELPi a4 &1 © 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 12, Il. 
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viy PUS 


© Aluminum ... light-weight, can't rust 
@ Washable, dry-cleanable 

© Two styles... flat or half-ball 

© Six sizes, including new, exclusive 12” diameter 


MIRACLE 


BUTTON KITS 
at department store notion counters, 
fabric stores, variety stores 
(New 1%" size 49¢) 
f not available locally, write 


MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
119% S. Morgan Street, Chicago 7, til. 


the well-being of the elderly and gives 
practical suggestions for action to be 
taken by individuals, industry, the 
health professions, voluntary health 
and welfare agencies, and government. 
Positive Health of Older People, 131 
pages, paper back, is available for 
$2.25 from the National Health Coun- 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Persons collecting information on 
the timely subject of health insur 
ance will be interested in Source 
Book of Health Insurance Data, 
1960, published by the Health Insur- 
ance Institute, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. Data presented are 
from “surveys of insurance associa- 
tions, health insuring plans, govern- 
ment agencies, and hospital and 
medical groups.” 


New data on women workers are 
included in the 1960 Handbook on 
Women Workers, Bulletin 275, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Order copies from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 45 cents per copy. 
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AHEA’ 


TEXTILE HANDBOOK 


A complete handbook for students, con- 

sumers, teachers, and all home economists 

who tell the fascinating story of today’s 

textiles to consumers, students, and adults. 

Written in easily understood language, 

the Handbook covers textiles from fiber 

through fabric. It gives special atten- 

tion to the newer man-made fibers, new 

methods for handling yarns, procedures 

for the maintenance of fabrics, and impli- 

cations for the consumer. Special chap- 

ters discuss textile legislation, labeling, 

and standards for textile products. Lists 

of trade-mark names and descriptions 

help the consumer understand the char- 

acteristics and functions of new and 

specialized products. 108 pages $1 25 

e per copy 

Prepared by 
Members of the Textiles and Clothing Section of the American Home 
Economics Association 


Contents 


Textile Fibers 

Fiber Identification 

Chemical and Physical Properties of Fibers 
Yarns 

Fabric Construction 

Finishes 

Dyes and Dyeing 

Fabric Design 

Fabric Definitions 

Maintenance of Fabrics 

Textile Labeling 

Textile Legislation and Trade Practice Rules 
Textile Standards 

Lists of trade associations and commercial firms 


Bibliography - Complete index 


A 
Order from 
American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


Price per copy $1.25. Please enclose payment. The AHEA does 
not bill orders under $2. Postage will be charged on billed orders. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


52nd ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 27-30, 1961 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 
HOUSING BUREAU, c/o The Cleveland Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 

. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 


HOUSING BUREAU. 


4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 


securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
to be occupied by two or more persons. 


5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


time. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
c/o The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau scosken (1) 


511 Terminal Tower els cade 
a (HEIB or EXTENSION) 
Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice... Fourth Choice 
Second Choice . Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
...Single room(s) with bath for... person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
3. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M. 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 
4. Date of Departure...................... Hour A.M. or P.M. 
5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 











6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ==> 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 
I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 
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AHEA OFFICIAL HOTELS—CLEVELAND, OHIO 














POST 
office 


—— 
t et artteeeats 



































Auditorium 

Manger 

Olmsted 
Pick-Carter 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
Statier-Hilton 


Lake Erie Motel 


Colonial House 
Sehera Motor Hotel 
Watson Motor Hotel 





ROOM RATES PER DAY 





Double Twin Studio Twin 


$ 8.50-13.00 $13.50 
9.75-12.00 10.00-14.50 
8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 
10.00-14.50 11.50-17.00 
11.35-15.00 14.50-21.00 
13.00-16.00 14.00-21.00 


Single 


$ 6.00-10.50 
6.75- 8.00 
5.00- 8.50 
7.00-12.00 
7.85-11.50 
8.00-12.50 


1315 E. 6th St. 

1802 E. 13th St. 
Superior & E. 9th St. 
Prospect & E. 9th St. 
Public Square 

Euclid Ave. & E. 12th St. 


MOTELS 


(Approximately 5-8 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 


1550 Superior Avenue $ 8.50 $11.00 $12.00-18.00 


(Approximately 15-20 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 


$14.00 
14.00-20.50 
17.00-19.50 


$ 8.00 
9.75-13.50 
9.75-12.50 


$10.00 
13.50-16.50 


3301 Euclid Avenue 
3201 Euclid Avenue 


3333 Euclid Avenue $25.00-45.00 





BULLETIN FOR SEWING STUDENTS: 


Enter SINGER 


Young Stylemaker Contest 


Girls 10 to 21: Youll 
find lots of exciting new teen fashions in pattern books 
this year. Pick your favorite. Make 
fabric while you take the SINGER Contest Dressmaking 
Course. SINGER instructors guide you every step of the 
way—from the first cut to the 
learn to sew the easy SINGER way. 

all you need is $10 for the SINGER 
You 


its easy to sew up a winner, 


it in your favorite 


finishing touch, as you 


To enter the Contest. 
Dressmaking Course and a few yards of material. 


don’t have to buy a machine or even own one. 


Sign up now. Take your series of 8—2'6 hour lessons 
and make your dress between April 17 and August 26. Get 
entry blank and rules at your SINGER SEWING CENTER, 


Be one of 5,000 winners! 
$130,000 worth of prizes! 


For SINGER Shop winners: 
1,700 for each age 


For SINGER Divisional winners: 108 SINCER* Sewing 
Machines—the newest models in the famous SLANT-NEEDLE 
36 for each age 
For SINGER Regional winners: [hree-day all-expense-paid 
trip to New York for each of the 15 finalists and her mother, 
or family-approved companion. 


NATIONAL PRIZES 
Misses & Mrs. (18 through 21) 
FIRST PRIZE—$1000 plus summer jet air trip to Paris, 


Tour of fashion houses, fall showings—for winner, 


group. 


Series. group. 


France. 
and family-approved companion. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $800 each 


TEEN (For girls 14 through 17) 


FIRST PRIZE—$600 plus one week summer air tour of 


historical U.S. places for winner and parents. 


4 SECOND PRIZES $600 each 


"TWEEN (For girls 10 through 13) 
FIRST PRIZE—$400 plus one week summer air tour of 
historical U.S. places for winner and parents, 


4 SECOND PRIZES $400 each 


Fitted sew ing cases — over 


P nal 
a 
<=> 


' 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


S 


ok under SINGER St WING MACHINE CO. 


Listed in your phone b 


*A ‘Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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---now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Paris in Ohio? Sara Hervey 
Watts finds it in the genuinely 
Gallic atmosphere of Cincin- 
nati’s superb Maisonette. Here 
Sucaryl, the non-caloric sweet- 
ener, helps gourmets to be 
weight watchers, too. Calories 
are halved in an elegant 
Sucaryl-sweetened orange 
sauce featured with famed 
Crépes. The secret? Sucary! 
adds only delicious sweetness, 
never a single calorie. C’est 
magnifique! 


Crépes Suzette a la 
Maisonette 


- Ss Sauce makes 6 servings, 
ities saves 384 calories 


Crépes Suzette (Feather Pancakes 

44 cup skim milk 's cup nonfat dry 
cottage cheese milk solids 

4 teaspoon salt 44 cup water 

4 cup flour 3 eggs, separated 


Combine cottage cheese, salt, flour, 
dry milk solids and water. Add egg 
yolks; beat until smooth. Beat egg 
whites until stiff peaks begin to form; 
fold into cheese mixture. Drop by 
spoonfuls onto hot griddle lightly 
greased with 1 teaspoon butter; cook 
until golden. Makes 20 3-inch pan- 
cakes, each containing 33 calories. 


Orange Sauce 

1% cups orange juice 1 tsp. Sucaryl 
\6 tsp. orange rind solution 

2 tbsp. cornstarch Few grains 

1 large orange, salt 
sectioned 


Combine all ingredients (except or- 
ange sections) in chafing dish. Stir 
until thick. Add orange sections. 
When serving, pour 1 teaspoon or- 
ange extract into mixing spoon, light 
with match and toss flames over sauce. 


FREE!...Calorie- 
cutting Recipes 

with Sucary!! 

32 pages. Kitchen tested 
by Sara Hervey Watts! 
Simple, easy-to-follow 
Now at your drug store, or 
write Abbott Laboratories, 


Sara Hervey Watts being served — Chicago, ag an aa 
ample quantities, plus free 
by Maitre d’ Drago at Maisonette 


Sucaryl Samples 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ucaryl 


®Sucaryl- 

















